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The Late Rebel Raid—What it Was— | dust, the clamor and eonteien, tthenting the | see what it was, what it came for, whet it ac- pursued to this end was well considered ond 
late daring, destructive and dangerous rebel | complished, and in what it failed. y promising. The Army of the Potomac, on 

What it Came For—and the Results. raid into Maryland having subsided, we are Its main object was the surprise and cap- | the south side of James river, could be held 
Tue surprise,-the panic, the smoke and | enabled to scan the field of its operations, to , ture of Washington, and the plan of operations | in check before the fortifications of Peters- 
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MAJOR-GEN. , N JGGY. ESCAPE OF GEN. FRANKLIN FROM HIS GUARDS AT NIGHT NEAR TOWSONTOWN, 
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GEN. FRANKLIN HIDING IN THE \ OUDS TO AVOID¥ scouts. GEN. FRANKLIN'S “ECEPTION BY MAKYLAND FARMERS. 
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AR *= THE DIVASION OF MARYLAND—CAPTURE OF A TRALN ON THE PHILADELPHIA, WILMINC®ON AND BALTIMORE RAILROAD AT MAGNOLIA, NEAR GUNPOWDERSB RIDGE, JULY ll,.- -PROM A SKETON BY 
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burg, by half the army of Lee, « tale the time 
required for this expedition ; or if Gen. Grant 
should swing round again to the north side of 
Richmond, he could be held there for several 
weeks before the forts encircling the city by a 
comparatively small force securely. The 
Union forces of Gen. Hunter, driven west- 
ward from the Shenandoah valley, hadleftit open 
down to the Maryland border, and likewise the 
country east of the Blue ridge, between Gordons- 
ville and Manassas. In the next place, the 
enemy were well informed of the comparatively 
unprotected condition of Washington ; that its 
defences were thinly occupied by troops, and 
that these were mostly inexperienced militia, 
or raw 100 day volunteers. Putting all these 
inviting facts together, a less vigilant, skilful 
and daring soldier than Gen. Lee would have 
seen and seized the opportunity for a bold 
movement against our national capital. There 
was some risk ; but there was a fine opening 
for a success which would secure at once to 
the rebellion the intervention of France and 
England. 

The occasion and all the advantages suggested 
were not lost upon Gen. Lee. The forces of 
Early and Breckinridge, at least 35,000 men 
all told, mainly detailed from Richmond to 
head off and capture or disperse the army of 
Gen. Hunter, after his retirement from Lynch- 
burg, were already well on their journey to- 
wards Washington, when they had driven 
him away. Hunter's army, meantime, moving 
off for the Ohio river, had become as useless 
to us in this emergency as if it had been re- 
moved toOregon. There appeared to be every 
prospect of success to this daring rebel enter- 
prise. The only chance of a failure was in the 
probability of relief to Washington from Grant's 
army, but there was also the probability that 
even this relief might come in too late. Inany 

«+ * ** wntld give at least a temporary relief 
to Richmond. 

The grand design against Washington was 
promptly put into execution. Breckinridge 
and his column ofinfantry, artillery and cavalry, 
20,000 strong, wholly unobstructed, swept 
rapidly down the Shenandoah valley to the 
Potomac, driving Sigel from Martinsburg to 
the northern. heights overlooking Harper's 
Ferry, and sweeping broadcast into Maryland 
without further resistance. Early, meantime, 
moved across the country, east of the Blue 
ridge, and crossing the fords of the Upper- 
Potomac, some 25 or 30 miles above Washing- 
ington, was, with at least a portion of his 
forces, advancing upon the city, while Gen. 
Wallace was engaged with Breckinridge on the 
Monocacy. Wallace, borne down by over- 
whelming numbers, and flanked on his left, 
retired upon Baltimore, and thus even his 
body of troops were detached from the defence 
of Washington. This was on Saturday even- 
ing, the 9th instant, 40 miles north of the 
city ; and yet, on Monday evening, it appears | 
Breckinridge, with his main colamn, had joined 
Early in front of the city’s northern defences. 
This was rapid marching, after a day's fighting, 
for infantry that had been making such forced 
jnarches for many days. It appears, further, 
that Gen. Early was urged by some of his 
subordinates to try the experiment of dashing | — 
into the city on Monday evening, and that, from 
failing or declining to do so, he was con- 
strained to confess the next morning that he had 
lost his golden opportunity. 

The events which have followed we need not 
here repeat. It will suffice that, in feeling the 
pulse oft he Washington defences, Early, Breck- 
inridge and company were convinced that inthe 
main object of their mission they had failed, 
and that the only alternative left them was 
to gather up their scattered marauding de- 
tachments, and return to Virginia with their 
plunder. By a lucky succession of advantages 
on coming in, they were enabled to reach the 
heart of Maryland without resistance ; and but 
for the check they suffered on the Monocacy, 
they might have succeeded, as a surprise party, 
in getting into Washington. In that battle on 
ihe Monocacy, though defeated, Gen. Wallace 
rendered, in our judgment, incalculable service 
to the country. He delayed in that fight the 
enemy's advance upon Washington a whole 
day, and gained such conclusive information 
of the enemy's strength and designs, as to be 
enabled to give to the War Office a seasonable 
and explicit warning of the impending danger. 

We have escaped agreat disaster; but neither 





the Government nor the Border States of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania can put in even a plausi- 
ble excuse for neglecting those precautions | 
whereby this destructive foray mi rht have been | 
crushed on the banks of the Potomac. 
have the right, in behalf of the National cause, 
und take the liberty to demand of the Admin- 
istration and of the States directly concerned, 
that this lat sxereceful rebel invasion shall 
be the last adventure of the kind in the history 
of the war. 
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of water a 


WER evaporates one and a quarter | 
day, and a cabbage about the same 

4 wheat plant exhales, in 172 days, about 
100," 00 rains of water. An acre oj growing wheat, on 
this calculation, draws and presses out about 10 tons of 
water per day. 





Weil 
| and drove the rebel guerillas from the Nansemond | 
| county across the Blac! 
On the 12th the 2d corps moved te the front to | 


Barnum’s American Museum. 
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PERRY DAVIS'S 
VEGHTABLE PAIN KILLER, 


Taken internally, cures sudden Colds, Coughs, etc., 
Weak Stomach, General Debility, Nursing Sore Mouth, 
Canker, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, 
Cramp or Pain in the Stomach, Bowel Complaint, Paint 
ers’ Colic, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhwa and Dysentery. 

Applied externally, cures Felons, Boils and Old Sores, 
Severe Burns and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and Sprains, 
Swelling of the Joints, Ringworm and Tetter, Broken 

Breasts, Frosted Feet and Chilblains, Toothache, Pains 

in ay Face, Neuralgia and Rheumatics, 

mR See Geestiens accompanying each bottle. 
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TERMS 2 
One copy, three months - - 
One copy, six months - - 
One copy, one year, - - 
Two copies, one year, to one adress, in one 
wrapper - 
Four copies, one year, ‘to one ebtcess, in one 
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One extra copy to each club of four copies, yearly. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


One Dollar a line on the outside or last page. 
mentee Cents a line on the 14th and oege 


NT 
To Cousesponfiense. 


First-class stories will be read promptly, and 
if found worthy of acceptance, suitably compensated. 

The manuscript should be legible, on one side of the 
paper only, and be accompanied with the address of 
the writer. Poems of a high order and moderate length 
will meet with attention. 

By the decision, of the authorities at Washington, 
ARTICLES FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES cannot be 
sent by mail at the rates of printed matter. If sent by 
mail, letter postage must be paid. Packages over four 
ounces ahould be sent by express. 

When partics wish MSS, returned’ by mail, postage 
stamps must be enolosed fdr the full amount. Contribu- 
tors of short articles, poems, etc., will de well to keep a 
copy, as the cheapest course. 


DEcLINED.—One Enough; or, Two Lovers Too Many 

The White Lady of Hohenzollern—Ralph 

Mayland’s Fate—The Maid of the Mountain—For the 
Christies, 








Summary of the Week. 


THE INVASION. 


The invasion of Maryland was really an attempt 
on Washington. It was made by a column 30,000 
strong, under Gen. Early. Breckinridge com- 
manded the infantry and Ransom the cavalry. 
They were to concentrate at Frederick and move 
on Washington. Wallace’s defence of the Mono- 
cacy destroyed their hopes of carrying Washing- 
ton, and they scattered to plunder and destroy. 
The destruction of the residences of some public 
men near Baltimore and Washington will be found 
to have been the work of resident rebels, who 
doubtless aided in the destruction of the railroad 
bridges, as they did three years ago. 

The greatest point was their capture of Gens. 
Franklin and Tyler, who both escaped. 

They carried off 10,000 cattle and 5,000 horses, 
but left their dead and wounded. 

On the 12th they were attacked at Rockville by 
the 6th corps, and retired, leaving their dead and 
wounded in front of Fort Stevens, which they had 
threatened. 

On the 15th our troops crossed the Potomac at 
Edward’s ferry in pursuit. 

VIRGINIA. 

Grant is pushing his works steadily before 

Petersburg. 

Sheridan has set out on a new expedition. 

On the 9th an expedition, under Col Diamond, 
st VU. 8. volunteeers, started from Portsmouth, 


water. 


mect the enemy, but he was not found. 

On the 14th a rebel field battery at Wilson’s 
landing 
United States, injuring both seriously. 


The rebel raiders have made good their escape 


with all their plunder, no part having been re- 
captured. Quiet is restored around Washington | 
and Baltimore, and travel resumed. 
GEORGIA, 
After dislodging Johnston from the Kenesaw, 


Sherman made a flank movement, by which he 
reached the Chattahoochee, and captured 3,000 
prisoners. Johnston, finding his splendid works 
of no avail, fell back on Atlanta. 

On the 5th Stanley’s division, 4th corps, and 
King’s 14th corps carried # rebel position, losing 
about 300 men. 

Sherman has since driven the enemy into his 
works at Atlanta. 


An expedition, under Gen. Dennis left Black 
river on the 3d, and being joined at Cham- 
pion hills by Gen. Slocum, moved on Jackson. 
On the 5th the whole force, numbering less than 
8,000, came up with the enemy on the east bank 
of a creek, three miles from Jackson. Col. Coates, 
11th Illinois, flanked their position, and they 
retired. Our troops escaped Jackson, and re- 
pulsed the enemy in an attack made the next day. 
The rebels made another attempt on our rear 
guard near Clinton, but were repulsed. 


LOUISIANA. 


An expedition started from New Orleans north- 
ward about the 9th. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


An expedition, under Col. Wirk, on June 27th, 
entered Morgantown from Tennessce, captured a 
rebel camp, a train of cars and drew on the bank. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


An expedition started from Hilton Head, July 1, 
and landed on Seabrook island. They then ran 
up the North Edisto, and had on the 2d a sharp 
action with a rebel battery, which, however, they 
could not take. 

On the same day, Gen. 8 ly , with 
the 33d U. 8. (black), 103 Y. and 55th Mass. 
landed on James island, and carried a rebel 
battery at the point of the bayonet. 

In the evening the 127th N. Y. and 56th Penn. 
crossed from Morris island and surprised battery | and 
Simpkins, but failed to carry Fort Johnson, losing 
over 100 men. 

On the 4th a sharp artillery fight took place 
between Fort Pringle and our gunboats Pawnee, 
McDonough, Lehigh and Montauk. 


NAVAL. 

The Florida continues her depredations, but a 
number of vessels have been sent after her, no 
doubt as usual limited as to the extent of their 
pursuit. 

A blockade-runner worth $70,000 was captured on 
the 2d by the Keystone State. 








FOREICN NEWS. 


Hostiiit1es between the Danes and the Ger- 
man Powers were reopened on the 26th of June. On 
the 29th the Prussians succeeded in capturing the 
island of Alsen, with nearly 3,000 prisoners. Two small 
Danish vessels were blawn up to prevent capture, and 
the ironclad Rolf Krake injured. Austria and Prussia 
have come to a full understanding about the conduct of 
the war. They will propose conjointly to the Federal 
Diet to declare likewise war against Denmark. The 
Germans, it is said, will occupy the whole of Jutland as 
a pledge, will collect the taxes, ‘‘and employ the pro- 
ceeds to meet the military expense.” It is stated, more- 
over, that Schleswig and Holstein united would be 
placed under the administration of the great German 
Powers—that is, Austria and Prussia—until the Federal 
Diet decides on the respective claims of the Augusten- 
burg and the Oldenburg dynasty. 

Two boarding-house keepers—one residing in Liver- 
pool and the other in London—have been committed 
for trial on charges of having violated the Foreign En- 
listment Act, by engaging men for service on board the 
Confederate steamers Georgia and Rappahannock. Both 
prisoners have been admitted to bail. 

Mr. Dayton had given a grand dinner teC: 
of the } ~~ haa and all the officers that 
a uty. 





Winslow 
id be spared 
to a correspondent of the fi 
Belge an iron-plated vessel left Bordeaux two days after 
the defeat of the Alabama, to take the place of the latter. 

In the House of Commons, on the Ist of July, the 
Oxford University Test Bill was rejected by a vote of 
171 against 173, a majority of two against the Govern- 
ment. 

The Chinese newspapers give full accounts of the re- 
pulse of the Anglo-Saxon contingent under Col. Gordon 
at Chang-chow-foo. The fighting was desperate. It is 
said, however, that Gordon will surely take the city, and 
it is considered probable that with its fall the Taeping 
rebellion wili come to an end. In the assault no fewer 
than six —y officers were killed and 21 wounded. 
The officers nearly all the fighting when the storm- 
ing was to be carried out. 

e Emperor Maximilian and the Empress had en- 
tered the city of Mexico in triumph. Arrangements 
had been ected to make the entry a magnificent one, 
and owned be everything was de rose, but the 
7 had been forced upon the po by the French 

tary, who compelled the inhabitants to illuminate 
and decorate the city on pain of heavy fines and im- 
risonment. The new Emperor had madea ——- 
to Juarez to accept a distinguished office under the new 
empire, but the ex-President had declined, and de- 
clared his intention to fight it out to the last. The Em- 
— ministers to the courts of Russia, 

Brazil. The ministry, or administration, 
had as yet not been organized, nor had the policy of 
the Emperor been revealed. It is assured, however, 
that D. J. Fernando Ramirez had been invited to organ- 
ize a ministry, but that he had refused, saying that 
public opinion was not in favor of the empire. The 
financial situation of the empire is not very cheering; 
for, notwithstanding the contracts entered into between 
Maximilian and Napoleor IIL, the former, far from 
being able to pa: 
from the ist or uly, has been compelled to borrow from 
the funds of the French army 1,000,000 francs, to be ap- 
plied to the expenses of the empire, and this happens 

in its first month of existence. 

The news from Japan is of the usual character, the 
native princes being anxious to put an end to all foreign 
intercourse have paid the English Government the in- 





fired on the steamers George Weems and | 


demnity, and repudiated the proceedings of the Princes 
who fired upon the British flag. 
British Governments have, during the present troubles, 


taken advantage of the unsettled state of international | 


affairs, and fortified several portions of the coast. It is 
| from these small encroac hments that they look forward 
| to taking the whole country. 


‘TOWN ‘cossip. 


Ir we were but gifted with second sight! 

| If we could but lie out in some far country spot and 
tell our gossip of the town, know all that is transpiring 
upon Broadway while were 

| “Chasing the wild deer and following the roe” 

on the Adirondacks, or pulling out scores of those six 


pound trout that perpetually do inhabit the streams of 
John Brown's track ! 

Some day we shall build a country and a city to suit 
ourselves, and the first arrangement we shall make in 
the town will be that upon the Ist of June it shall be 
shut up, and sil the population retire to soft, secluded 
spote, where Newports and Saratogas reign for ever, 
where deer and wild turkey disport themselves in ever; 
wood, and trout and pickerel cry aloud to be caught. 
There shall be no newspapers published and no new: 
told, and from that time until the 1st of October all shal! 
be oblivion to btisiness and the outer world. 

Any person wishing to join a society of this kind can 
send in their name immediately. 

Broadway has lost its bloom, and during these hot days 
of July looks only like a flowerbed parched under « 
drought. The upper japonica-dom-ten has deserted the 
pave, and if not already ensconced in summer quarters, 
assumes the fact by shutting the front blinds and living 
-in the back of the house, while the bellpull and door- 
knob are-suffered to go uncleaned, and the front stoop 
to accumulate dust. 

How strange it is that during these three months the 
“Can't get away club,”’ does not de something for itself. 
Why not picnics, numbering not over 40, and organized 
with repetitions, by those whom a fellow-feeling should 
make wondrous kind? We know of no picnic clubs 
among friends, as there are social dancing-parties or 
musical meetings of a score of acquaintances, and yet 
we will find that every one of these dancing and musical 
associates can enjoy a day’s picnicing beyond anything 
else when they have an opportunity. They are eithe: 
thrown upon the necessity of getting up such an affair, 
* for that occasion only,” at great trouble and expense, 
or are forced to partake of public picnics, which are no 
picnics at all. 

Another point at which we wonder is the want of 
means to reach a night sail upon the water. Should the 
tired citizen desire to take his wife or children for a 
breath of air off the beautiful bay when the day’s labor 
is over, pe nape pd oy hd the is im: ble. In 
all the m: at our w. es, there 
is not one a pon yy sufficient enterprise to 
announce that for one month they will start from onc 
certain point and on us three or four hours’ evening 
sail, with or without the accompaniment ofa little music, 
pA the yy Sy unimpeachable good order 

a ity In olden times there 

ey 
yu 
they soon failed, from the fact that. that they became 
drunken the very riffrafi 

ugh et som rowdyism with- 

of the boats to restrain 

different from this. In 

je0ld on board; and ih the 

e until landed in 


ence, to tell an odd story, 
without giving names, but which is trae te to the letter, 
asseverated as such y Sy: pal actor himself, with- 
= whose exposure never would have been 
own. 
It is no secret that somewhere within the last two 


a rather good-looking 
At the time of the 


One would hardly su 
of the theatres or @ 
summer was in its meri 
town. For the season, every 
people put up with unventilated houses, bad seats, 
fourth rate actors and impudent ushers, with a philo- 
sophy perfectly disgusting. 

At this moment New York is given up to the leg 
drama. The Bowery has broken loose and invaded 
Broadway. We saw it coming, months ago, and advised 
the innovation, but never for an instant anticipated the 
form in which it has come. physical and of un- 
padded proportions, have sp; themselves over the 
entire face of the a. Managers bow in obsequious 
engagements to legs. Dramatists rack their brains for 
situations that shall show them to the best advantage, 
and a debutante no longer gets an engagement on her 
talent but upon the symmetry of her erstandings, 
and her ability to show them in the m unblushing 
manner, 

We remember less than forty years ago when Madame 
Trust, the first operatic dancer who came to this coun- 
try, was hissed from the Park-stage for a display that 
was modesty itself when compared to the modern ballet. 
What would our virtuous papas say now to the leg 
drama? Would they sit stultified, and gaze upon the 
physical proportions of ‘‘ The French Spy,”’ the pedal 
beauties of ‘‘ Ogarita,’’ or the enticing nudities of ‘‘ Ma- 
zeppa,”” or would they essay a note of shocked morality? 
Thank heaven, we did not write fo: years ago, and 
thet our dramatic taste was not formed in that period! 

And of such is the leg drama! These phases may 
differ ; it may be helped by four-legged uncts and 
classed with the Mazeppa school, but female pedals of 





the expenses of the French expedition | 


The French and | 


massive proportion are as necessary to success as 
is a prima donna in an opera. At this moment three 
theatres in New York are running the leg drama, with a 
| fair prospect of two more opening in the same line 
within a week or two, should any young lady offer whose 
extremities will stand public criticism. We hear it 
stated on positive authority that a “‘ celebrated drama- 
| tist,”” who keeps ready-made dramas always on hand, is 
| at this moment engaged in altering a five act comedy 
into a first-class leg drama, and will introduce new legs 
into every act, having positively studied half a score of 
would-be debutantes for the 1C principal characters. 

We bow to the decrees of fate! Our destinies, our 
tastes, are in other harfds. The feast is to be prepared 
for us, and we must only eat. Therefore we say, vive 
les jamt 

At Wallack’s “The Winning Suit” proved a losing 

| one, and ig replaced by such novelties as ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” and “ The Lady of Lyons.” 

The Olympic gave this Week “The Bohemian Girl,’ 
and following, Balie’s opera of “‘ The Rose of Castile.” 
So far the honors have been divided between Pore). rd 
and Campbell, t) e latter especially building up for hi 
self a popular’.y that with some future day, when he 
has a fair chance, wili spread into expression 

Barnum has made a hit with “ Mazulum,” and with 
the aid of ventilators keeps full houses in spite of beat 

| wend depopulation, 
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EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


«—A Boyle county, Ky., farmer recently 
hada his slaves about their enlisting, being 
afraid that they would leave him. oa se 
from one of them, the owner said that he su the 
be free by the end of the war. 
Said one: ‘* We want to be clear on this; for we think 
.uat if the war is going to make us free we ought to fight. 
But if it is for the Union and Constitution as they was, 
we think, massa, you ought to fight.” ‘ 

—— The steamer Pacific, from Oregon and British 
Columbia, with $250,000 in gaid, has —- at San 
the massacre of whites by the Fa ayy 4 
county is reported. 

—— The verdict of the coroner’s jury in the matter 
of the terrible railroad slaughter at Richelieu river, 
Canada, is a model of its kind. It censures the engine- 


driver for ess; the locomotive foreman for em- 
rloying such a driver; the very of the 
rule req . ee rien tae nn a draw- 
oridge; the C) not reporting 
uch o ——— for not having another 
»>rakesman on train juestion; and, finally, they 

that the : the slaughter 
‘ook place should be abolished % 


deep color, The though indistinct in all its 
outlines, ts darker the original. 

—— The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘One way the New 
Yorkers have of im people with their greatness 
is, keeping icemen who are six 


feet or more in height! No one under six 
lowed in the Broadway squad.” 


— The anton Music was crowded ye 
quette to dome on Thursday last, July 14, by a b t 
and delighted audience assembled enjoy the com- 
mencement exercises of the Free Academy. The stage 
was filled by a dis 
recognised 


ed com: , am whom we 


the ent and Members of 


Board of 
Education, Protessors of the Free Academy, James 8. 
Miller, Peter Cooper, Esq., James W. Esq., 
Brig.-Gen. Hayes, r Lubee, of Columbia College, 


y' 
Dr. Wm. Hibbard, Judge Sutherland, Judge Kirkland, 
Richard Lanemox, ., Hon. Guli C. Verplanck, 
Professor Pearslee, of 
, i d by a by the Rev. Dr. 
carried out ; the 


e were op 
bers, the programme was 

y men who acquitted themselves best being 
Puller and Jacob, but if one can be said to have exceeded 
all the rest, it was Mr. Edward Lauterback, who won an 
enthusiastic recall. After the completion of the = 
ommmne = _ and — were a . 
sold m ‘or greatest gen ency in belles 
jottres and history, was awarded to Prorice H. Hibbard, 
the silver medal to Gilbert Holmes Crawford of the in- 
troductory class. 

=—Jesse Stedman, a worthy and venerable 
citizen of Vt., died suddenly on July 4. 
The inhabitants of the town were holding a picnic for 
the benefit of the Sanitary Commission, and, after dinner, 
‘Mir, Stedman had just read some patriotic sentiments, 
prepared by himself, when he was seen to droop and fall 
forward, immediately. He was 83 years of age, 
and long wn as a steadfast and uncompromising 
champion of liberty for all. 
Earle, the well-known writer on in- 
dent of the 








— Dr. 
eanity, has been appointed 
Lunatic Asylum at Northampton, 

——H. H. Chamberlin, jun., a student in Harvard 
College, shot himself in his room, at the Parker House, 
Boston, July 12. His father is a highly respected resi- 
dent of Worcester. ° 

—— Capt. Stone, whose certificate was suspended in 
connection with the accident to the Cunard steamship 
Africa, off Cape Race, has been restored to the com- 
mand of that vessel. 

—— Capt. Semmes has taken a temporary 
at Millbrook, about three miles from Sou i 
ist Lieutenant, Mr. Kell, resides with him. The captain’s 
hand is getting better, and his general health is im- 
proving. 

-—— George Brown, editor of the Globe (Toronto), and 
Premier of the Canadian Ministry under the new ar- 
rangement, was re-elected to the colonial Pariiament 
trom South Oxford, on the 11th of July, without opposi- 
tion. 

_— The Rev. Crammend Kennedy, known throughout 
the country four or five years “go as ‘The Boy Preach- 
er,” and late —_ of the 79th hlanders, N. Y. 
Vols., will soon for England. He written two 
lectures, which he proposes to deliver in England, on 
the Tennessee cam —one descriptive of its warlike 
aspect, the other of the romance and suffering of a 
soldier’s life, and the heroic devotion of the East Ten- 
nessee patriots. Mr. Kennedy is a native of Scotland. 

‘a -—Am the wounded men of the Alabama 
who were conveyed to the Marine H. spital at Cherbourg 
chere were but two American born—both from Massa- 
chusetts. 

—.- The first English monitor, the Royal Sovereign, 
has been launched, and made her trialtrip. She is con- 
sidered a great success, and the most powerful ship in 
the royal navy. Cut down from a first-rate man-of-war, 


So the English, if 


J kind, may boast that it 


et in 
they Lave but one vessel of 
is the largest in the world. 
——. Orders have been sent to Cher 
the armaments of the Se ee and 
, . They are hen 
poundela, 60-pounders, and four rifled 8-inch howitzers. 
tuary.—Chevas Brainerd died on July 1 at East 
Bay PT years. He had been a Free- 
nason for 71 years, and is believed to have been the 
oldest member in the State of that Order. 
— orth has lost an earnest advocate, and the 
iam ieee in land one of its most elo- 
quent champions, in the sudden death of Mr. Washing- 


e of the principal writers of the Morning 
Stor He toll conseless while addressing a reform meet- 


ing, and died in a few moments of serous apoplexy. 











The manner of his death should be a to public 
speakers, who should never attempt to address an au- | 
dience under any excitement or strain upon their irtel- | 
lectual powers after a full meal. Brain and stomach 
cannot both do their work at the same time. The com- | 
mon result is dyspepsia, the occasional one apoplexy. | 

—_.. The funeral services of the late Col. Cleveland | 
Winslow took place at Trinity church on the 14th July. | 
There was nc parade, the military honors due to his 
rank having been paid at Alexandria, Va., the place of | 
his death. Col. Winslow was but 28 years of age. He | 
entered the volunteer service as a Captain in the 5th | 
New York volunteers in May, 1861. Previously he had 
deen a private in the Tist regiment (American Guard), 
his business occupation at that time being that of a | 
salesman in the house of Catlin, Leavitt & Co. It will 
be remembered that hie father, Rev. Gordon Winslow, 
lost his life about a month since, by falling overboard, 
while bringing on his wounded son, the Colonel, to 
Alexandria. One other son remaine—Capt. Gordon | 
Winslow, of the sane regiment. Owing to the late hour | 
on Saturdey when the arrangements for the funeral 
vere conpleted it was iwpossible ~y = yo od 
orders for a parade of the 7ist regimen © issued— | 
a prmetennntnd mo which is nach regretted by that body, 
who would have been proud to honor his remains. 


— Hon. James F, Simmons, @ prominent cizn 





| Paris, June 24, to Spain announced his state excccdingly 


| Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park. 


and politician of Rhode Island, and at one time United | 


States Senator from that State, died at his residence in 
Johnston on the 14th inst. 


— The Albany the ne Se Marcus 


—studied 
the late Attorney-General Hildreth udge 
the latter of whom still survives, and in 1811 comm 
the practice of the law at Amsterdam, then in the same 
county. Ata bar com of such men as Daniel Cady, 
distinction. in 1898, having -1-T 4... £ 
pre a 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Dexter, of Albany, he removed 
from Amsterdam to that city, and for the next quarter 
of a century he occupied the very first rank of his 
fession—had a large and lucrative practice—and was en- 
eee So hem eer & Ge net important cases 
came before the higher courts of this State. 
} A little boy, son of 
nM gcidente, and. was, utes 8 
recent visit with his parents, playing with a dog 
when it flew at him and bit his nose entirely off, drop- 
ping it upon the floor. 

—— The recent fire in the lumber districts of Wis- 
consin no less than $150,000 worth of tan 
bark, lumber and cord wood. Many villages were de- 
stroyed, as well as cattle and horses. 

—— The depot of the Norfolk County railroad, at the 
Waterford junction of the Providence and Worcester 


railroad, at Providence, was burned on the 13th, with 

six cars and much freight, including $60,000 worth of 
— The Lédger the 

tragedy: A lady, by the cam of Miles ent 

the church some sort of a Butternut emblem. 


. 
created a ble feeling among some of the 
ladies of the ion. After the ser- 
vices were over, Mrs. Timber: wife of Henry Tim- 
berlake, —_ of Col. John Timberlake, volunteered 
away the emblem. She rushed towards 
Miss Miller, and a — fight occurred among the 
—— when on ohn ————_ came into ae 
crowd, apparently greatly excited. A young man, name 
Henry Lohmire, who accompanied Mise 
o— warned Timberlake not to interfere, 
endea’ to separate the lady combatants. 
Timberlake replied to Lohmire, ‘“‘You are nothing but 
a d—d rebel, anyhow.’’ Lohmire warned Timberlake 
not to repeat the language. Timberlake replied, ina 
still more defiant manner, “You are a d—d rebel —— 
—,”’ and some accounts say struck Lohmire in the 
face, and put his hand toa side pocket, as if to draw a 
weapon; wh Pp Lohmire drew a pistol and fired 
twice, both shots taking effect. The t ball passed 
h Timberlake’s hand and into his shoulder, the 
second entered his side and passed through his heart, 
causing instant death. The affair, as may be ed, 
caused it excitement in the neighborhood, where a 
bad fee had prevailed for some time. Timberlake 
was formerly Lieut.-Col. of the 81st Indiana. Lohmire 
isa young man—a mere boy, in fact—who is said by 
those who know him to be of tle disposition. He at 
once proceeded to Corydon, where he surrendered him- 
self and was put in jail. 


—— Mr. George Boweryem, correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Press, came on board the U. 8S. hospital 
t © ticut, at City Point, July 7, sick and 
delirious. On the 1ith the steamer started down the 
river, and at two o’clock on the following morning, while 
off Newport News, Mr. Boweryem walked overboard 
and was drowned. Every effort was made to rescue him, 








— About haif-past twelve noon, on the 16th July, a 
fire broke out in the warehouse of Jackson & Robinsen, 
near the wharf, at the foot of Joralemon street. Brooklyn, 
the destruction of the warehouse, a 


fire- 

on, windows and 

dewn chimneys in the vicinity of the fire. No 

lives were lost and no one was seriously injured, though 

several persons were hit by flying fragments. The total 
loss was about $1,000,000. 


—— Mr. Henderson, one of the eg ae of the 
— Post and ex-Navy Agent, has committed 
for on a charge of defrauding the Government. 

The following advertisement was pub- 
lished a few days since in the local eee of Agen, by 
the proprietor of a menagerie exhib at the fair held 
there: ‘The director of the lien’s den is desirous of 
finding a dentist with sufficient skili and e to stop 
a deca tooth for the lion. The tor is 

of expense, as the lion suffers greatly from 
the pain it endures.” 

—— The President of the Aix-la-Chapelle Police, and 
many English residents in Germany, write emphatic 
letters to the wh papers denying the alleged in- 
civility and ill- shown on political grounds towards 
English people residing in Seemeny. Some of them 
say that innkeepers at British places of holiday resort 
set the report on foot. 

—— A man in England, 90 years old, being in a hurry 
to die, lately cut open a flax mattress, got inside, and 
set the flax on fire. The fire went out for want of air, 
and the man nearly went out from the same cause, as 
he had tied the tick so tightly round his neck as 
nearly to strangle him. ‘ortunately some people 
arrived in time to rescue the rash ola gentleman. 

—— During a recent visit of the Princess of Wales at 
Cambridge, a student, a Sir Walter h's 
example, d his gown on the ground for her to 
walk on. 6 young lady was —— but on being 
told what the action meant, and that the student was 
not insane, stepped on the toggery, 
her dress enough to show that she did so, and bowing 
to the enraptured youth at the same time. 


— A French laborer has been keeping a 1,000 franc 
note uy on the wall of his room for 15 years. He 
simp thought it was a pretty picture, as did his 
fri 

— It is stated that the proprietor of a London 
theatre is about to produce the Pommerais tragedy, and 
has agents over in buying up all the “ properties” 
of poor Madame Pauw, the victim. 

— A monument to Sir Humphry Davy is to be 
erected at a cost of £10,000 at his birthplace, Penzance, 
Cornwall, England. 

— There are in England 1,765 peals of church bells, 
varying from four to 12 bells each. 

—— Dogs in Ireland killed 7,324 sheep during the 
1863. 

— — The Gazette de France say that the late Smith 
O’Brien died iu exile “‘ at Bangor, in the East Indies.” 


— A kind of fungus has beon discovered near 
Talbot, South Australia, which looks exactly like a 
rattlesnake—when it issues trom the ground, it “ makes 


| a noise like a rattlesnake !’’ 


The English public were astonished at seei the 
Queen, at the last reception at Buckingham Palace, 
wear the Prussian decoration of Quecn Louise at a time 
when that country is s0 unpopular amod, them. 


Afflicting news has been reccived iu Brussels of 
the Duke de Montpensier. The prince, after being 
present at the marriage of his daughter with the Count 
de Paris, in England, went, in company with the 
Duchess, to join the newly married couple at the 
country seat where they are passing the honeymoon. 
The Duke, who had previously complained of severe 
headache, was there seized with erysipelas, followed 
by delir-um, and a dispatch which passed through 








serious. The Gazetle de France states that the Duke | 
received the last sacraments on the 24th ultimo. 

__. American rhododendrons are the pride of the 
British conservatories. The scarlet variety is much 
prized, and is now the greatest attraction at the Royal 


s the ( tlave- 





trade has received of late an immense impetus. At 
Trebizond Ag bogey boys and girls qty off in large 
numbers prices, Prime sany bring about 
$100 each. . 
—— The real value of all the imports into the United 
in 1863 was £248,980,543, and of the exports, 
£195,974,773. So that the balance of trade, according to 
the prevailing theory, was £63,006,169 against Great 
Britain the last year—as much as $315,030,845! Yet 
she was never more prosperous. 


and Literature.—Iwo peo- 
at Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s noble picture of the bears in the Arctic regions 

the broken mast, when one of the gazers 
was heard to say to the other : ‘‘ Look, Jim, they’ve tore 
down the North Pole!" On Whit-Monday several peo- 
ple in the Pantheon surrounded Haydon’s picture of 
* Curtius a into the Gulf,”” under the full im- 


pression that was Garibaldi ; while a of 
“swells” halted before Delaroche’s “‘ Fl aarty,” 


cating 
when the foremost of them, a lady, said, “‘ Here it is 
again! Oh dear, how sick I am of this Colleen Bawn |” 


years must elapse before the 
com as the model must divi into numerous 
to be cast separately and afterwards welded to- 
gether. 
—— Paper has been successfully manufactured from 
— leaves at the Schlagelmith] manufactory at 
enna. 


—— A new light from magnesium wire has been dis- 
covered and patented. It is not dear, and is of great 


—— Maretzek has engaged his chorus for next sea- 
son from the Tacon Opera House, Havana. 


—— M. nes. in a communication to the 
French Academy of Sciences, gives an account of experi- 
ments which prove that the of a plant in the 
dark is supported entirely at the expense of the seed. 


—— The Empress recently, when passing through 
Thomery, @ a drive in the environs of Fontaine- 
bleau, stopped at the residence of Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, 


and uested to see her studio. ‘The artist at once ac- 
ceded to her Majesty’s wishes, and showed her the dif- 
ferent paintings on which she is at present engaged, as 
well as many fine studies of animals. A painting repre- 
seuting a stag leading a herd of hinds along the sum- 
mit of a rocky eminence especially a’ the notice 
of her Majesty. Atter passing an hour in the studio, 
the Empress took leave, having first obtained a promise 
that her ay ivate collection should be enriched by a pic- 
ture by Mdlle. ur. 


and Ends.—An old lady requests us to urge 
the es 10 save their newspapers, and make com- 
forters of them to put on their beds in the cold weather. 
They should be made up in layers of ten or more, tacked 
in between m' or calico, and she assures us they 
will be found to answer the purpose better than cotton 
batting. 

—A young marricd lady, travelling, a few day since, 
from New York to Syracuse, and sutiering from con- 
sumption, had been laid carefully on a pillow on the cars 
by her husband, while her little girl remained by her 

At Little Falls she fell asleep, and the child com- 

menced fanning her, ong ing. “Mema is sleeping.”” A 

, however, noti the peculiar whiteness of 

er lips, and, on looking closely at her, discovered that 
she was dead! 


—— The Descret News contains a doleful account of 
one Walter M. Gibson, well known in this city, who from 
Utah proceeded to the Sandwich islands, and there 
established himself as a landowner, ordained 
numerous natives as a high priests, etc., and 
ruled over a large number of wives after the Mormon 
fashion. A committee from Utah had been sent to in- 
vestigate his conduct, but he told them to clear out, on 
pain of being lynched! 

—— Nine months ago a San Francisco man bet an 
spple — a = may Richmond would be taken within 

days, the oubled every succeeding 30 days. 
The stake has now reached 2656 apples. 

—— Mr. Lawson, a Swede, who has been several years 
in the army, and, having been wounded, ‘is now attend- 
ing the sick in hospital, says that he has cured numerous 
cases of diarrh@a by a simple tea of blackberry roote. 


—— Since the late robbery of Wells, Fargo & Co.’s 
Express, on the Washoe route, when $21,000 were taken, 
several other robberies of a like character have taken 
place at other points in the State of California. A large 
portion of the treasure first stolen, which was heavy 
silver bullion, has been found where the highwaymen 
buried it. Gen. McDowell has ordered a detachment of 
sroops for the es of the mail route between 
Sacramento and Virginia City. The depression in miving 
stocks continues, and bids fair to last a considerable 
time. The paying mines of Washoe are retrenching. 
The feeling in favor of more economy gains ground. 


—— An Australian paper says that five grains of the 
extract of belladonna, dissolved in one ounce of cinna- 
mon water, and given in doses of 15 drops twice or 
thrice a day to chi nm of 10 years of age, and to others 
= proportion, is a preventive of contagion from scarla- 

na. ; 


— On the 8th of July a party of young ladies and 
gentlemen had a picnic near Falls Church, Va., and in 
the midst of their pleasure were surprised at the ap- 

of Mosby and about 26 of his men, who told 

em not to be afraid. They then danced a set with the 

ladies, after which they went to the wegons and devoured 
the cream and eatables provided for the occasion, 


Mr. Pemberton, of Albany, suffered with 
epil for 20 years, and has been perfectly restored to 
health, which reflects great credit upon the skill and 
— of Dr. Lockrow, of this city.—N. Y. Home 

‘ournal. 


Guazep jars are unfit for the keeping of 
swectmeats and qocaerree, from the fact of an active 
poison—oxide of lead—being contained in the . 
Attention was drawn to this by the death of a child in 
Pennsylvania from eating apple butter kept in a vessel 
of this description. Wooden or glass vessels are recom- 
mended instead. 


How to Ger Earty Tomators.—Mrs. E. D. 
Kendall, of Maryland, thus writes to the Southern Field 
and Fireside: ‘A large turnip is far better ¢han any 
hotbed for propagating early tomatoes. Cutoff the top, 
and scoop out to a shell three quarters of an inch 
thick. Fill the cavity with rich mould, plant half a 
dozen seeds, and place the turnip in a box “i loam. 
Keep warm, sprinkle with tepid water ewery day until 
there is no longer any danger from the frost, then 
return the turnip to the outdoor bed, and thin out all 
but one plant. Should the turnip send out roots, pinch 
them off, and the sheil will soon rot, affording a ferti- 
lizer to the tomato plant that will send it ahead wonder- 
fully. A dozen turnips tomatoized wili afford an abun- 
dant supply ot early tomatoes for an ordinary family.” 


An Incrprnt.—An affecting scene is de- 
scribed as having taken place at a crossing, Chatham 
street, New York, one day not long since, where a 
couple of little girls were sweeping a path through the 
mud and holding out their dirty palms tor compensation 
pence. As a lady was crossing the stroet one of the 
ragged littie urchins suddenly drupped her broom 
cricd **Mame! mama!” and rushing to the lady seiztd 
her dress, and sobbed out, “oh! take me home!” The 
lady at once recognised the voice as that of her own 
child who was lost a year or so before, and whoin she 
had given up for dead, and bailing a carriage she at once 
wok the littie ope home, where a process of bodily puri- 
fication and a change of garments soon restorod the 
poor child to revognisable condition. She had been 


stolen by one of the wandering female @agabonds that 
infest the city, and devoted to the wretched employ- 
ment im which her mother found her in order to earna 
few pence for the miserabie creature, who has eluded 


the officers of jinetice, sIthondh virors é t< were 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Orns, tox Lost Wire. Cincinnati: P. C. 
Browne, 1863. 


This novel of American life comes irom a Western press, 
and is a touching and well conceived work of fiction. 
The plot is well managed, the characters well drawn, 
and the denouement unexpected. The authoress need 
not fear the public, she has power, skill and pathos, and 
her writings may well claim the attention of publishers 
in our seaboard cities. 


Farra anp Fancy. By Jonny Savace, author of 
“Sibyl,” a Tragedy. New York: J. B. Kirker, 1864. 
12mo. 


Thia volume of poems from the pen of one so well 

known as a dramatist and a journalist as Mr. Savage 

needs no more of flattery from the critic. The public 
will it. On some of the pieces here given the 
public has already stamped the merit mark of favor 

Which makes them current coin of the realm. ‘The 

Starry Flag,” and the “‘ Muster of the North,” can never 

be forgotten in American literature. 

Tue Potomac AND THE Rapipan. Army Notes. 
From the failure at Winchester to the Re-entorcement 
of Rosecrans, 1861-8, By ALonzo H. Quint, Chap- 
lain of the 24 Mass. Boston : Crosby & Nichols, 1864. 

This is not a history of the gallant 24 Massachusetts, 

which we are happy to see Mr. — promises us, but 

a series of letters written d e campaigns in which 

it did its duty nobly. a a a most interesting and 

volume, and be read with pleasure by 
all who can appreciate the writings of a genuine scholar, 

a devoted clergyman, a sincere patriot. 








ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OF 
BUCCLEUCH. 


Tue Duke of Buccleugh, in one of his walks, 
purchased a cow from a person in the neighborhood of 
Dalkeith, and left orders to send it to his place the fol- 
lowing morning. According to agreement the cow was 
sent, and the duke happening to be in deshabille, and 
walking in the avenue, spied a little fellow ineffectually 
attempting to drive the animal forward to its destina- 
tion. The boy not knowing the duke, bawled out to 
him : 

“Heh, mun, come here and give’s a han’ wi’ the 
beast.”’ ; 

‘rhe duke saw the mistake and determined on havin: 
a joke with the little fellow. Pretending, therefore, uoi 
to understand him, the duke walked on slowly, the voy 
still craving his assistance ; at last he crics, in tones of 
apparent distress: . 

**Come here, mun, and help us, and as sure’s ony- 
thing, I'll give you the half o’ what I get.” 

This last appeal had the desired effect ; the duke went 
and lent a helping hand. . 

“And now,” said the duke, as they trudged along, 
**how much do you think re: get for this job?” 

“Ou, [ dinna ken,”’ suid the boy, ‘‘but I’m sure o’ 
so et in, for the folk up by at the house are gude to 
4 

As tuey approached the house, the duke darted from 
the boy, and entered by another way. He called a ser- 
vant, put a sovereign into his hand, saying : 

‘*Give that to the boy that has just brought the cow.”’ 

The duke returned to the avenue, and was soon re- 
joined by the boy. 

“Well, how much did you get?’’ inquired the duke. 
, “A shilling,”’ said the boy, ‘‘and there’ the half o’t 

*ye.”” 
~ “ut surely you got more than a shilling ?” said the 


wo,” said the boy, with the utmost earnestness ; 
“as ee as death that’s a’ I got ; and d’ye ne think it’s 


“TI do not,” said the duke ; “there must be somo 
mistake ; and as I am acquainted with the duke, if you'll 
return with me I think I'll get you more.”’ 

The boy consented ; back they went—the duke rang 
the bell and ordered a/l the servants to be assembled. 

“Now,” said the duke to the boy, “point out the 
persom that gave you the shilling.’’ 

“It was that chap there wi’ the white apron,’’ point- 

to the butler. 
the delinquent confessed, fell on his knees, and at- 
tempted to apologize, but the duke interrupted him, 
and in ordered him to give the boy tho sove- 
reign forthwith, and quit his service instantly. 

“You have lost,”’ said the duke, “ your shilling, your 
situation and your character, by your covctousness ; 
learn, henceforth, that honesty is the best policy.’ 

The boy, by this time, reeognised his assistant in the 
person of the duke, and the (uke was so delighted with 
the sterling worth and honesty of tho boy, that he 
ordered him to be sent to achoo!, kept there, and pro- 
vided for at his own expense. 


A FOP OF FIFTY YEARS ACO. 


I was then taken to the celebrated Lord Vis- 
count Petersham’'s apartments, where we found his 
lordship—one of the chief dandies of the day—employed 
in making a particular sort of blacking, which, he said, 
would eventually supersede every other. The room in 
which we were ushered was more like a shop than a 
gentleman’s sitting-room ; all round the walls were 
shelves, upon which were placed tea canisters, contain- 
ing Congou, Pekoe, Souchong, Bohea, gunpowder, Rus- 
sian and many other teas, all the best of the kind ; on 
the other side of the room were beautiful jars, with 
names in gilt letters, of innumerab‘ec kinds of snuff, and 
all the necessary apparatus for moistcning and mixing. 
Lord Petersham’s mixture is still well known to all 
tobacconisis. Other shelves and many of the tables 
were covered with a great number of magnificent snutft- 
boxes—for Lord Petersham had, perhaps, the finest 
collection in England, and was “ene to have a tresh 
box for every Cay in the year. I heard him, on the oc- 
casion of a delightful old light-blue Sevres box he 
was ing admired, say, in his ing way, 
** Yes, it is a nice summer box, but would not do fo: 
winter wear.” In this museum there were also innu- 
merable canes of very great value. The viscount was 
likewise a great Maecenas among the tailors, and a par- 
ticular kind of great coat, when I was a young man, was 
called a Peters: In person Lord Petersham wus 
tail and handsome, and possessed a particularly winning 
smile. He very much resembled the picture of Henry 
IV. of France, and frequently wore a drees not un- 
like that of the celebrated French monarch. His car- 
riages were unique of their kind, they were entirely 
brown, with brown horses and harness, The groom, a 
tall youth, was dressed in a long brown coat, reaching 
to his heels, and a glazed hat with a large coekade. It 
is said that Lord Petershwm’s devotion to brown was 
caused by his having ber: desperately in love with a 
very beautiful widow bearing that name. In addition 
to lis otuer eccentricities, Lord Petersham never ven- 
tured out of doors til) six P. M. His munners were de- 
cidedly affected, and he spoke with a kind of lisp ; but 
in spite of his little foivles, Lord Petersham was a 
thorough gentleman, and was beloved by all who knew 
nim. . 





Tae cost of the National Monument to be 
erected at Gettysburg in commemoration of the Union 
dead who fell upon that fatal field, will be $50,000. it. 


height is to be 50 feet. The design consists of « shati ot 
marble crowned with a colossal bronze statue of the 
Goidess of Liberty, 15 fect high. Tne bose, of solid 
white marble, has four buttresses, cuch supporting « 
statue r~-resenting respectively History, War, Peae 
and Pleaty. 
** Massa,” said Sembo, ‘‘one of your oxen is 
‘ " f bert at once for 


dead: "ts" +* 1 
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SPRING SONNETS. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
IL. 


Tue birds sing merrily ;*the streamlets shout 
With gleeful voices ; tones are all around, 
The air is filled with a pervading sound 

Of happiness ; bright creatures flit about— 
Slight spears of emerald glitter on the 

ground, Sad 
And many flowers, the stars of earth, are 
found ; 
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And from the invisible array of fair things 
Flows a murmur, like a far-off sea ; 
I hear the clarions of the insect kings 
Marshal their busy cohorts on the lea. 
Life universal ; ’tis all music—all, 
From the rejoicing cry of children free 
To the swift dash of waters, as they fall, 
Released by Spring to perfect liberty. 


IL. 
The virgin, May, young, coy and blushing, 
trips 
Along the fields with downcast, modest 
eyes, 
And, looking round her with a sweet sur- 
prise, 


Smiles to behold the delicate, green tips 
Of tender leaves, and buds that ope their lips 
To the moist kisses of the amorous air, 
Whose rival is the bee. Oh, false and fair 
To yield your honey-dew to wanton sips. 
The sky is angry with ungrateful May 
That she her blooming favors thus bestows, 
And so sharp darts from misty quiver 
throws, 
And the Spring’s darling weeps the morn 
away. 


Capricious nymph! at eve no more she sighs, | 


nd the bright sunset flashes from her e yes. 





ER SECRET. 


BY ELIZABETH CAMPBELL. 


‘‘Wuy, Grace, you sly little puss! I protest 
I shall keep a lookout for your doings after this. 
Oh, you neend’t look up so innocent, I know you;” 
and Mary Lee pinched her friend’s shoulder and 
kissed her cheek. 

Grace gave a little scream at the pinch, and 
then asked with a puzzled look : 

‘** What in the world do you mean, Mary?” 

** Oh, very well, my dear—that’s sight ; put on 
your little airs of mystery, but you can’t help my 
knowing that you’re going to be married.” 

Oh!” said Grace, with a laugh and a blush. 

** Don’t deny it, Gracie.” 

**T don’t mean to; furthermore, if you put me 
in the confessional I'll acknowledge to being wife- 
elect of Albert Edmonds, the best, dearest, hand- 
somest—” 

‘“‘Hum! interrupted Mary, prolonging that 
dubious remark to indefinite lengths. ‘“ You vain 
little puss. I suppose she thinks she has secured 
the pearl of men. There! Don’t fly into a fit of 
indignation—he’s all your fancy painted him—I 
am ready to acknowledge it; and, joking aside, I 
congratulate you with all my heart, and wish you 
every joy in the world. I declate she’s crying! 
Grace, my dear !” 





‘*Hush, Mary; I’m just so happy that ifI’m not 
laughing I must be crying. Albert’s coming to- 
night ; won’t you stay and see him?” 

**I hope [ have a little more common charity 
and understand the etiquette of lovers a little 
better. No, thank you; happy to spend the even- 
ing with you any time after the honeymoon.” 

**You and Albert always were such good friends, 
you know,” pursued Grace, pretending not to un- 
derstand. 

**Yes; and that we may remain so I'll not bore 
him with the presence of a third party when he 
wants to say pretty things to the girl of his heart. 
Good-bye.” 

Albert paid the pfémised visit to his pretty be- 
trothed that evening ; and though perhaps it re- 
quired the eye of love to see all the perfections 
boasted of by Grace, it was plain to any disin- 
terested observer that he was a young man of 
comely looks ; that his curling hair was black and 
glossy ; that hie steel-gray eyes were frank and 
bright, and that his whole appearance was calcu- 
lated to awaken enthusiasm in the heart of an ad- 
miring maiden. 

The young lovers passed the evening as that 
class of the community generally do, and talked 
over their little plans for the future till a late hour ; 
and when at last they separated Grace found that 
she was too full of projects, to be executed when 


* Our Engagement is at an End.” 





she became Mrs. Edmonds, to think of retiring just 
then. So she pulled up her windowblinds and sat 
down to look out on the quiet street and the bright 
cold stars in the dark blue sky. She had a faint 
hope that she might catch another glimpse of 
Albert ; she knew that in story-books lovers often 
walked past their mistresses’ windows just to 
catch the glimmer of light through the shutters, 
and why shouldn’t Albert? He was certainly as , 
much in love as the most romantic hero could be4 
but after looking out on the still night, and think- 
ing how very quiet the street was, for something 
more than half an hour, she was going to pull the 
curtain down and go to bed when— 





Albert's Double at the Depot. 


Heaven and earth! Yes, that was certainly 
Albert. She never could be mistaken in that face 
and figure, and the walk she knew so well. But, 
alas! though she had hoped with a warm and 
beating heart that he might pass up or down the 
street just for the pleasure of looking across at the 
window, now when she saw him her heart turned 
icy cold and stood still within her. Yet she could 
not take her eyes from that sight. It was Albert ; 
that she could not doubt; but he never looked 
near the window, and on his arm a woman was 
leaning who was looking up in his face and listen- 
ing eagerly to what he said. Grace had just 
strength enough left to draw the blind and leave 
a small loophole to look through. She had no 
wish to be seen then, but she would watch them. 
Her false lover and his companion stopped right 
opposite her window, and then glancing up and 
down the street retired into a gateway and were 
hidden in the shadow. With strained and agon- 
ized gaze Grace followed them, but could not see 
them. Presently she saw a third party come 
along the street, and at the moment when he was 
opposite the gateway Albert darted out—her head 
swam, and millions of stars seeméd gleaming be- 
fore her eyes, but still she beheld’ with fearful dis- 
tinctness all that followed ; and then, with a groan 
of anguish, she fell fainting on the floor. 

When Grace recovered from that painful swoon 





her first thought was that she had died and awak- 
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ened in Hades. Surely, oh, God! this could not 
be the happy world in which she had seen not 
one cloud but a few short houfs before. She rose 
and tottered over to the bed, and there she lay for 
the long weary hours before the dawn, cold, heart- 
sore and sleepless. 

And this was the man she had so tenderly loved? 
False to her and— 

She dared not think of the rest; her brain 
whirled, and she felt like madness when that 
scene returned to her. Vainly she tried to think 
it was all a hideous nightmare. She would have 
given worlds to have proved—to have even be- 
lieved it so. Impossible! It was.g crushing re- 
ality. The gas still burned, never having been 
turned down since she entered her room ; and she 
lay, dressed as she had been all that happy even- 
ing before—the rose-colored dress he had admired 
all crushed, and the pretty head-dress he had 
himself brought her crumpled and spoiled. But 
the bright, happy heart she had carried up with 
her from the little parlor was ruined worse than 
all—never, never could it come back to her— 
broken, bleeding, dying it lay in her heavy bosom, 
and she folt «s though it had been exchanged for 
@ stone. 

But the morning came. The bright sunshine 
streamed into the room, and shamed the gas- 
light ; and Grace rose from the bed where she 
had never bofore passed an unquiet night, Some- 
thing must be done; she had loved this man, 
and she dare not betray him ; she must keep that 
awful secret within her own breast, and none must 
guess that it was hidden there. She bathed her 
pallid face and swollen eyelids in cologne, 
exchanged her last night’s attire for a pre 
morning toilette; but all 


“Something ails you, child. You look dread- 
fully. I hope you and Albert haven’t been quar- 
relling.” 

‘Grace gasped, and thought she would choke in 
speaking the next words, With all her strength 
she strove to be calm and emotionless. 

“Indeed, no, mama. We parted the best of 
friends. But I didn’t have a good night’s rest, 
and you know I can’t live without sleep.” 

‘And why should you sleep badly, Grace? 
You have no evil conscience to-keep you awake ?” 

Grace tried to laugh, but sank into a chair 
with a ghastly cxpression. . 

“I hope the coffee’s very strong, mama. 
Won’t you please give mea, —now—this 
minute. I think it will do me 4 

Mrs. Farnham passed the cup.gf eeffee without 
farthcr remark, and Grace gu down at the 
risk of scalding and choking hergelf; ; 

Unable to appear like her self; Grace at 
last acknowledged that she was ‘not well, and on 
that plea spent the greater part of the day in her 
own room. It was a relief to escape the gage of 
anxious friends, although the task she -+had set 
herself was a hard one. But it was impossible 
after what she had seen that ever she could be 
the wife of Edmonds, so with a dreary heart she 
selected all the little gifte—the pretty little 
trinkets he had given her, and she shuddered as 
she thought how they might have been procured. 

At last the long day, drew to a close ; and in the 

‘ evening she was summoned to the parlor to meet 
her lover. She went carrying in her hand a 
little casket containing every gift she had received 
from him. Her father was in the room, and she 
was obliged to meet Edmonds with an affectation of 
her usual manner; but she was a poor hand at 
dissimulation, and he saw at once that something 
was the trouble. 

““Why, Mr. Farnham,” he said, “ you didn’t say 
that Grace was ill. Poor little girl! What is the 
matter ?” 

Grace could not command her voice sufficiently 
to answer, and fortunately her father came to her 
assistance. 

**Grace was ill in the morning, but I think she 
feels better now. I meant to have told you so, 
and that reminds me I called at your rooms, but 
was told you hadn’t been home last night at all.” 

Grace gave a wild look at the face she had so 
loved to gaze upon, and saw that Edmonds be- 
trayed evidont confusion, though he rallied im- 
mediately. ; 

“No,” ho replied ;” I didn’t go home last night;” 
and he said no more. 

To Grace this was only farther proof, had any 
been needed, of the scene she had witnessed the 
night before. 

Mr. Farnham left the parlor shortly after ; and 
Grace allowed tho door just time to close after 
him when she arose, and with a firm manner, 
although an unsteady voice, said : 

Our engagement is at an end, Albert. I for- 
give you for the pain you have caused me, and 
now we will part for ever. Here is the little 
casket containing all your gifts. I return them 
with all the vows of love you have made to me, 
and I pray God to forgive you as I do.” 

She held the casket towards him with averted 
face, for she could not look upon him 

He did not take it, nor for some moments did he 
make any reply; at last he spoke in a low sup- 
pressed tone : 

“Grace, I have heard you without interruption, 
because I was so completely thunderstruck that 
I couldn’t command my voice, and now will you 
oblige me by some explanation of this scene. I 
will not allow myself to feel angry. There's some 
mistake here. Sit down, and tell me what you 
mean,” 

He laid his hands upon her shoulders, and 
gently forced her down into her seat. In vain 


she attempted to be firm, and angry; she only 
burst into a flood of tears, and letting the caske 


fall from her hands she coyered her face, and gave 
way to her sorrow. 

“Oh, Albert—Albert—you ‘have broken my 
heart,” she sobbed ; “bat I know all, and it is 
useless to act the hypocrite, for you can no longer 
deceive me.” 

** Grace, this language is insulting.” 

‘Ah, me! It is true, and that’s worse.” 

5 this mean? You shall explain 

words ” 


your e 

‘I will explain nothing—you insult me by this 
affectation of innocence ; I am too gentle, but I 
did so love you. Go—go—leave me for ever! I 
saw you last night. I saw the whole affair ; you 
might have guessed it would be dangerous to stop 
opposite my window,” she added with a touch of 
sarcasm. - 

‘Grace, have lost your senses?” said Albert, 
becoming angry. ‘I haven’t the faintest idea 
what you mean.” 

Grace looked at him with an expression of hor- 
ror. Such brazen effrontery appalled her ; it also 
disgusted her. 

‘Dear heaven! And this is the man I loved!” 
she said. ‘‘Go away—go away, sir ; leave me P’ 

“I will leave you, Grace, and you may thank 
yourself for it. It isn’t in human patience to bear 
what I have received from you to-night. I never 
will enter this house till you send for me, 
and so, good-bye ;” and with a slight bow he left 
the room with a haughty step. 

It soon became known in the family—though 
Grace only told her mother—that all was over be- 
tween her and Albert ; and it was pretty generally 
conjectured among friends and acquaintances, for 
never was seen such a sudden and complete change 
as came over the once blooming, rose-cheeked 


day by day, and wasted to a shadow, and all the 
medical aid procured by fond parents was useless. 
An entire change of scene was at last prescribed 
as the only thing likely to restore her; and after 
much Grace consented to pay a visit 
to a cousin living among the New Hampshire 

It was now three months since that last inter- 
view with Albert, and though she had seen him 
once or twice since, they had exchanged neither 
word nor salutation since that night. It was now 
the first day of Spring, and the beauty of the coun- 
try through which sho was whirled along, the 
glowing loveliness of the valley of Connecticut, 
and as she approached Littleton, the view of the 
hills in the distance filled her with admiration, 
that for a time made her forget all else. Her 
father, who was familiar with the country, pointed 
out all its beauties, and seeing with pleasure the 
effect it had upon her, he used all his information 
to entertain his pale little girl, and make the jour- 
ney pleasant. At the station Mr. Farnham found 
his brother and a carriage waiting for them ; and 
as they were driven towards his house, some niiles 
in the country, the gentle April breezes, and the ' 
delicious odor of the grass did more to restore the 
roses to Grace’s cheeks, Mr. Farnham declared, 
than all the the doctor’s stuff she had taken. He 
congratulated himself, however, that she bad not 
made the same discovery at the station that he 
had, for after arranging her comfortably in the 
carriage, he stepped back into the waiting-room 
for a heavy shawl that had m left there, and 
felt certain that he saw Edmonds leaving 
by the opposite door, in company with a hand- 
some, stylish woman, who was leaning on his 
arm. 

Mr. Farnham remained but a few days with his 
daughter, and then left her under the new regi- 
men. 

Grace had not been in New Hampshire more 
than a month before the desired effect began to 
show itself; cither the violence of her'sorrow was 
worn out, or new scenery, conversation and occu- 
pation had tended to obliterate it, for she became 
merry, rosy and almost happy again. Still she 
was not altogether cured ; the wound still pained 
her, and now and then when she came across some 
mention of her false lover in her brother's letters 
it bled afresh. 

One evening early in May, after reading the last 
letter received from home, she was sitting alone 
in her room, sadly musing. She had retired for 
the night, and when she found herself by the win- 
dow thinking of Albert, she was irresistibly re- 
minded of another sad evening when she had been 
so employed. It was a mild, sweet night; she had 
no lamp, but the moonlight streaming in through 
the half-open window made the room light as day. 
There is a certain melancholy pleasure in living 
over again the happiness we feel has for ever de- 
parted, and Grace made no effort to control her 
thoughts, letting them wander at will over the 
memory of joyous meetings and interviews with 
the lover lost to her for ever. Suddenly the mur- 
mur of voices interrupted her reverie, and with a 
feeling of curiosity she leaned out of the window. 
Her uncle’s house was in a quiet and lonely part 
of the country, and she felt certain al) the family 
had retired. Who could it be, then, that was 
abroad at that hour? At first she saw nothing 
but the moonlit road, the shadows of the fences, 
and the roses not yet in bloom. But presently 
out of the shadow of the house two people em- 
erged into the moonlight. 

Those figures! Could she ever forget either? 
They were engraven on her heart by keen sorrow 
and shame. Yes, it was Albert, and with him, 
leaning on his arm as she had seen her four months 
before, the same handsome, bold-looking woman. 
Now, as then, she was listening eagerly to some- 
thing ho was saying, and with a pang of 
for she loved him still—Grace saw how his head 
was bent towards her ; how eagerly and tenderly 
he spoke to her. She could not see his face, but 
she could well guess the expression of it ; and how 
well she knew that stately, well-knit figure. She 
covered her facc with her hands, and then sud- 
denly springing up with a wild exclamation, won- 





der, hope and dismay blended in her tone, she 
darted over to her writing-desk, drew forth a let- 








and bright-eyed Grace Farnham. She grew paler | wicked 


ter, and keeping it clutched in her hand, with the 
other lighted her lamp, and then with trembling 
fingers unfolded the paper and looked over it. It 


a sentence which she read over and over, as though 
See ane Se, ee ey See eee 


enough : 

‘* By-the-way, Grace,” it read, “I called to-day 
on Albert Edmonds—I have always remained 
friends with him, you know, notwithstanding your 
mysterious quarrel. I’m sorry to say the poor 
fellow has had a sad accident—he fell through a 
trapdoor in the store, that some unlucky chance 
left open, and has broken his leg. The doctor 
says he won’t be able to move for six weeks. He 
seems in very low spirits, and do you know, you 
heartless little coquette, I think he’s grieving 
about you.” ‘ 

Now every time that Grace read this paragraph 
she paused a moment to ask herself: 

** If Albert is lying ill at home, unable to meve, 
how have I seen him to-night, in company with 
that woman, under my window ?” 

At last a sudden effulgence of light spread over 
her face, radiating it like the eastern sky when 
the sun has risen, and again and again she kissed 
the letter in-her hand as a mother might kiss 
lost child restored to her after hope was gone. 

“Oh, what a fool I have been!” were her words, 
when at last she could speak. ‘‘ What crazy fool 
Ihave made myself. Shall I ever be forgiven? 


receive them. But how gay and sparkling she felt 
all the time ; and it seemed a pleasure to heap on 
herself the most odious reproaches. 

At last everything was packed, and the trunk 
was locked and strapped, and Grace glanced round 
to see if all was ready for departure in the morn- 
ing, for she had instantly determined to leave for 
home in the first train of next morning. No further 
need for New Hampsbire scenery and cookery, and 
country air—she was completely cured. 

At first she couldn’t sleep with joy; but at last, 
towards morning, she fell into a deep, delightful 
slumber, and dreamed till eight o’clock of all im- 
aginable bridecakes and white favors. 

If Albert would only forgive her she would let 
no further time go by—she would not leave oppor- 
tunity for the chance of another mistake. 

. There was consternation in the family when 
Grave announced her intention of leaving them 
that morning. But entreaties fell on a deaf ear— 
go she would, and go she did. And that same 
evening there was surprise at Mr. Farnham’s at 
the unexpected return of Grace ; but also delight, 
for it was evident she had got rid of all her 
trouble—that no mysterious sadness any 
weighed down her spirits, or covered her bright 
face with a veil of ashen pallor. 

“George,” said Grace, drawing her brother 
aside before she had been home an hour, “‘ you 
must take me to Albert’s room instantly. I’ve 
mado such s dreadful mistake—” 

** But, Gracie dear—” 

**There’s no use in refusing me, George. I'll 
go alone if you do; but I must and shall sce Al- 
bert before another day.” 

“Very well, you little whirlwind, since there’s 
no stemming you, I suppose I must go along with 
the current.” 

Grace thanked him with a sudden shower of 
kisses, and a decfaration that he was her dearest, 
best of brothers! 

A short time later the brother and sister found 
themselves in the sickroom of young Edmonds. 
He didn’t evince surprise at seeing Grace, but 
took her hand with a quiet and friendly grasp. 
I knew you would come some time, Grace,” he 
said. 

** Forgive me, dear Albert,” said Grace, tremb- 
ling and with tears. ‘‘I have been cruelly wrong, 
and I scarcely dare tell you how. No, George, 
don’t leave us ; I want you to hear me also.” 

She paused, scarcely knowing how to proceed, 
and then burst forth : 

* Albert, the last night that we parted in kind- 
ness and love I made what I thought a horrible 
discovery that would for ever separate us, Sitting 
at my window about half an hour after you were 
gone, I saw a man and woman pass up the street, 
and then secrete themselves in a gateway opposite 
our house. I could have made oath that the man 
was you, Albert ; almost immediately a third party 
passed, and I saw this man--whom I took for you— 
jump out, assault him, overcome and rob him, and 
then, in company with the woman, disappear.” 
“Upon my word I’m much obliged, Grace,” in- 
terrupted Albert, turning scarlet, “‘and so you 
believed me a midnight robber ?” 

“Don’t be so angry, Albert. It was the most 
extraordinary resemblance—if he were here now 
I don’t believe I would be able to tell you apart at 
first glance.” . 

“Most unpleasant things, these doubles,” said 
George, who could not sec the whole thing in any 
but a humorous light. ‘‘I declare I wouldn't like 
to have one adflicted to such little freaks as ap- 
propriating other people’s valuables, and so forth.” 

“And then, Albert, you remember you told 
papa that you hadn’t been home all that night ; 
and you seemed confused too—and—and—” 

“TI see. And that seemed to give a deeper 
coloring to my supposed guilt. I was a little con- 
fused. I had spent that night with a legal friend, 
who was also a friend of your father’s, in drawing 
out title deeds to a pretty house I intended pre- 








feotly 
sister’s mistake. 


senting you on your wedding day. I had a mo- 
mentary suspicion that Mr. Farnham had discov- 
ered my little plot and perhaps spoiled my sur- 


was from her brother, and on the second page was | prise, so— 


> 

“Oh, Albert!” 

“* You’re a sweet girl, Grace,” exclaimed George, 
at this point ; “if this is what they call woman's 
love I hope I may never have any closer experi- 
ence of it.” 

Poor Grace was already overcome with grief and 
mortification, and answered between sobs : 

**Don’t you be so hard on me, George ; after al! 
it isn’t your affair, and I’ve suffered enough, I’m 
sure,” 

Albert was melted in a moment. 

“Keep quiet, you George—you don’t understand 
ye ge girls.” 

‘ Heaven!” Master e ejaculated, 
fervently. Wieintlis 

“ Never mind him, Gracie ; ’'m much too happy 
to care for what he says. And now just tell me 
how you satisfied yourself as to my identity. I 
own to be a little curious on that point.” 

Grace related what the reader already knows. 

“I wonder who it can be?” mused Albert, when 
she had concluded; “and where he'll turn up 
next?” 

That last “wonder” was answered thus: 

A week later Mr. Farnham received a letter from 
his brother, congratulating himself that Grace 
had left them in time to avoid being frightened by 
a moat daring attempt to rob the house on the very 
night after her departure. The thief had been 
caught in the act, and was now in the county jail ; 
and the letter concluded: “the rascal bears the 
most resemblance to the young fellow 
I met at your house last winter.” 

When young Farnham read this he insisted on 
taking a run down to Littleton just to see this 
mysterious double of Albert’s. The resemblance 
at first sight was so great that George was per- 

confounded, and no longer wondered at his 


But on closer examination Mr. Joe Perkins had 
& much heavier face than Albert; his eyes were 
brown, and one of them had a slight squint ; but 
in height, bearing and general appearance, tho 
likeness was 

George returned in time to attend at his sister's 
wedding ; and congratulated his brother-in-law, 
who was still obliged to move on crutches, ‘“‘ that 
the other fellow had been sentenced to State 
Prison ; and I advise you, Albert,” he added, “to 
keep lame, unless your leg insists on getting quite 
well; for you will need some very palpable dis- 
figurement to keep that fellow from getting you 
into trouble, if ever he gets out.” 

Albert's leg did insist on being quite recovered ; 
but “that fellow,” poor wretch! never got him 
into any trouble, as he died in prison long before 
his term had expired. 








TRAITS IN THE CHARACTER OF 
THE ELEPHANT. 
Exepnants not only obey their keeper when 


united their efforts, using their trunks in a very effec- 
tive way, which were protected from injury by thick 
coverings of leather; they thrust them at the same 


the ground. ; 
To the honor of the sagacious animals, we may add 
that they are very grateful for kindness shown to them. 
A soldier at one of Indian forts was accustomed to give 
a small portion of his rum to one of them every pay. 
on one occasion taken too much of it 

x Was 
For this 
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READY FOR DUTY. 
BY MISS WARNER. 


DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY came up in the cold, 

Through the brown mould, 
Although the March breezes blew keen on her face, 
Although the white snow lay on many a place. 


Daffy-down-dilly had heard underground 
The sweet rushing sound 
Of the streams, as they burst off their white winter 
chains— 


Of the whistling spring winds and the pattering 
rains. 


‘Now then,” thought Daffy, deep down in her 
h 


“ It’s time I should start !” 
So she pushed her soft leaves through the hard 
frozen ground, 
Quite up to the surface, and then she looked round. 


There was snow all about her, gray clouds over- 
b . 


The trees all looked dead ; 
Then how do you think Daffy-down-dilly felt, 
When the sun would not shine and the ice would 


not melt ? 
‘Cold weather!” thought Daffy, still working 
away ; 
** The earth’s bard to-day ! 


There’s but a half inch of my leaves to be seen, 
And two-thirds of that is more yellow than green! 


**T can’t do much yet ; but I'll do what I can. 
It’s well I began! 
For unless I can manage to lift up my head, 
The people will think that the Spring herself’s 
dead.” 


cee she brought her leaves out, 
All clustered about ; 
And then her bright flowers began to unfold, 
Till Daffy stood robed in her spring green and gold: 


O Daffy-down-dilly | so brave and so true ! 
I wish all were like you! 
So ready for duty in all sorts of weather, 


And holding forth courage and beauty together. 


THE LESSON OF AN EVENING. 


BY MRS. SYKES. 


Louia Lanstne stood before a tall mirror in 
her boudoir, one winter evening, adjusting a rose 
in her hair. She was a maiden of rare charms; 
and as she stood there in her beautiful garb of 
white and pink, delicately and almost imperceptibly 
spangled with silvery threads among the wavy 
folds; with her soft check glowing in damask 
loveliness ; her bright eye beaming with health 
and happiness ; her little hand, sct off at the wrist 
with a golden bracelet, delicately intertwining 
the rose’s stem amid the sunny curls of her hair— 
now inserting the tip of a dainty finger beneath 
the surface, now gently patting the flower with 
the soft, white palm—her lovely neck, turned to 
the most unerring shade of perfection, bent a little 
on one side ; her coral lips a breath apart, reveal- 
ing a white row of purest teeth within the sacred 
portal ; she seemed a model for a painter to look 
upor., and, looking, feast his artist soul. 

Near her was a maiden whose plainer garb and 
less. polished air bespoke the domestic, yet, in 
whose face one could not fail to note aii expression 
of gentle goodness such as one seldom meets, even 
among the choicest of the sex. She stood gazing 
with affectionate admiration upon her little mis- 
tress, awaiting any motion by which the maiden 
might express a wish for her assistance. 

The room was one that denoted it the abode of 
wealth andelegance. Nothing was wanting in the 
apartment that could give comfort, luxury and 
beauty their pleasantest garb. From the fine pic- 
ture that hung in frame of massive gold, to the 
tortoiseshell cat that purred itself to sleep, with 
grateful drone, upon the velvet rug before the 
blazing grate, all denoted the presence of the 
master wealth, and the mistress elegance. 

“There, Mary,” said the fair girl, as she turned 
from the mirror to her companion, ‘‘can it be 
bettered ?” 

‘**No, Lula, it cannot,” was the reply ; “‘ nothing 
could be sweeter than your appearance now. If 
yon sought it, I am sure you could bring all Bos- 
ton to your feet, to sue for your smiles. But your 
glory, I know—and I am thankful to know it—is 
not to win the applause and admiration of the 
general eye. Your object has a nobleness in it, 
in seeking to only gladden the eyes of Preston 
Lowville. There could be no beauty too rare for 
such good and gentle eyes as his. How I rejoice 
in the chance that brought him to your suit! It 
gives me a grateful pride to feel that Lula is sought 
by one so noble.” 

The blush that glowed on Lula’s cheek, as her 
companion thus praised Preston Lowville, made the 
m iden appear still more lovely ; and as she gazed 
i .to the blazing fire, and murmured : “He is truly 
noble!” her eye was lit by that peculiar gleam 
which exquisite happiness and content betrayeth. 

Lula Lansing, reader, was not a heroine of such 
remarkable traits that she never yielJed to the in- 
fluences of disappointment, or aught else, suffering 
them to ruffle the tranquility of hermind. Keenly 
sensitive as was her nature, it would be to deny 
the laws of being to say that she was not elated 
by praise and affection, and cast down by dis- 
appointment or reproof, in an equally sensitive 
degree. This, all said, was Lula’s greatest fault, 
if fault it justly might be deemed. She was too 
easily rendered pettish. It was but a result, how- 
ever, of her education ; and few would have passed 
through the course of education she passed 
through, and graduated as pure. The only child 
of indulgent parents ; petted, admired, caressed, 
from her infancy to her maidenhood—was it not 
indeed strange that her vanity, caprice and selfish- 
ness were not her leading attributes? Seldom is 
the flower nourished in such a hotbed, as pure, 








' 


| a8 lealthy-hearted and as sweet, as Lula Lansing 


was, 

Lut who was Preston Lowville? Start not, 
readcr, when I say—a mechanic, I knowthat the 
light of romance may be taken rudely from my 
tale by this shocking revelation—yet Preston 
Lowville, the favored lover of the peerless Lula 
Lansing—the admired of all who admire talent, 

grace, courtesy, kindness, honesty and philan- 
Sento friend -of the oppressed and the 
enemy of evil doers, was a mechanic, who trimmed 
volumes and ruled paper in a bookbindery ten 
hours of each day in which he was not otherwise 
employed. 

It may, however, redeem my narrative in the 
estimation of Sir Soft Codfish, from the odor of 
hard, red hands, sweaty brows and brawny muscle, 
to know that Preston’s father had been a pro- 
fessional man. And while his health had permit- 
ted him to do so pastor Lowville had read from 
the Book of Life to as contented and respectable a 
congregation as any village of the size of A—— 
would afford. But, as his frame to waste 
away, and his voice to give forth the hollow sound 
of the sepulchre, in his sermons, parson Lowville 
turned from his flock, gave his Bible into more 
youthful hands, and went, as did his father Adam, 
to till the soil, until it shonld be his time to pass 
away. 

Shortly after this, Preston, having finished his 
academic course, yielded to his father’s advice and 
entered a bookbindery in Boston, where he soon 
became interested in the details of his trade, and 
worked as onc who loved lahor. 

Lula and Mary sat awhile, talking by the light 
of the blaze in the grate, that shed a cheerful 
glimmer gpon the luxurious furniture of the 
chamber, and soon the former descended to the 
drawing-room to await her guests. 

They came with happy faces and rosy cheeks, 
with loud conversation and merry laughter, for 
they were all young, intimately acquainted and 
thoroughly. imbued with that free-heartedness 
that shows gentility of a pure quality. The more 
polished the society is, the less formality there is 
in it. This has ever been found true, where 
observation has sought for its confirmation or 
denial. 


It is not my purpose to describe the manner in 
which the evening was passed by the party pre- 
sent. The description of one such scene will meet 
the wants of a score. But as the evening wore 
away one or two of the guests noticed a shade of 
displeasure resting upon the gentle Lula’s coun- 
tenance, for which they were at a loss to account. 
It vanished quickly, if one of her guests passed a 
jest or a pleasant remark with her; but it as 
quickly returned a moment after. 

We possess the power to explain away the mys- 
tery. See where, leaning upon a marble statue 
yonder, the fair Lula holds converse with her maid- 
companion, Mary. 

** What can be the reason of Preston’s absence ?” 
said tho fair one, as a frown of dissatisfaction and 
impatience clouded her brow. ‘‘ Canit be possible 
that he shrinks from mingling with my associates ? 
Truly he is most unreasonable to allow such a 
foolish modesty to cause me so much pain, See 
how unhappy I am, hew uncourteous to my guests, 
how rude in spite of myself, when, truth knows, I 
am most anxious to make those around me happy 
It is now nearly ten o’clock, and his tardy footsteps 
are not yct heard. I am ready to blame him for 
his thoughtlessness.” 

“Lula,” uttered Mary, respectfully yet earnestly, 
as her mistress paused, thus seeming to invite 
reply, ‘I am sorry tosee you so unhappy to-night. 
Trust me, my lady, there is some good reason for 
Preston’s absence. I have known him, as you 
know, ever since his father found me, a little girl, 
weeping beside my dead mother’s couch, and took 
me to his home; and I speak confidently, Lula, 
when I say that I know his absence has some other 
cause than that false modesty you would impute 
to him—not one shade: of which ever passed over 
his noble nature. No, Lula, Preston is not abashed 
in any presence. I have seen him enough to 
know.” 

To her maid’s enthusiastic speech Lula made no 
reply. She wandered off among her guests, her 
heart ill at ease the while, and her eye turning 
often towards the door, in the hope that it might 
be greeted with the sight of Preston's manly form, 
but in vain. 

It was not long ere the unhappy Lula found her- 
self again petulantly pouring her impatient mur. 
mur into the ever gentle Mary’s ear. 

“It is provoking!” was her almost angry ex- 
pression as she turned away and to a 
window. She disappeared within the folds of the 
heavy curtain, and pressed her heated brow against 
the cool panes of polished glass. 

It was bitter cold withont. A biting wind 
soughed through the streets, slamming shutters 
and rattling at sashes, while the clear, bright 
moon shed its rays upon the snowy paths, render- 
ing the street almost as light as day. Suddenly 
Lula’s gaze was rivetted by beholding, stretched 
at length in the pathway below her, the form of a 
child. It was her first impulse to rush out and see 
who she might be, when her cye chanced to be 
caught by a manly form which came rapidly down 
the street, on the opposite side. 


the gait arrested her attention. In a moment it 
had reached a point directly opposite, and paused ; 
then came swiftly forward, as if bent for the pros- 
trate child. 


his arma, and, without a word, passed rapidly up 
the street with his burden. 

It was but the work of a moment for Lula to 
glide from the folds of the curtain, to seek the 
nook where Mary sat, to take her arm, and lead 
her quickly away, without disturbing the merri- 
ment of her guests, nor attracting their attention. 





Arrived in a room adjoining the hall, Lula said : 





In the shade she | 
could not distinguish who it was, yet something in | 


“Mary, put on your hood and clozk ; quick ; 
and come with me. I have seen him!” 


“* Who ?” said Mary, quietly, proceeding, at the 
—_ time, unhesitatingly to do as she was bid- 


Preston Lowville,” was Lula’s reply, as she 
hastily arrayed herself in garments befitting the 
night, and sallied forth, followed by Mary. 


wintry 
“It is rash, Mary, I know,” said she, as they | gor 


into the street; “but something tells 
me that I must follow Rgeston, if I would learn 
that which will be for my own good.” 

Silently, but much surprised and wondering, 
Mary hastened after her mistress, who sped over 
the pavement'as if gifted with the wings of the 
wind, until, as they turned a corner, Lula slacken- 
ed her pace, turned to her companion, and said : 

**Do you see him?” 

** Where?” 

‘Yonder; that dusky shadow is his; he has a 
burden ; we must see what becomes of it.” 

They had not long to follow him. Preston soon 
tarned into short alley which branched off from 
the main street, and ended against a brick wall ; 
and as the two maidens also turned the corner, a 
moment after, they beheld him enter 2 hovel at 
the roadside, and close the door after him. 

“I have hardly the courage to go farther, 
Lula,” said Mary, with a@mbdued and tremulous 
voice. ‘ Had we not better return ?” 

** Return?” said the maiden, as a strange fire 
gleamed in her blue eye; “return? No! 
Where Preston Lowville leads on, Lula Lansing 
is not afraid to follow!” and the excited lass 
advancing, tapped at the door which had closed 
upon Preston. 

A weak female voice answered : 

** Who is there?” 

And almost in the same breath Preston’s manly 
voice said : 

** Come in!” 

And Lula lifted the latch and entered. 

Preston arose in astonishment! Lula paused, 
equally astonished, to view the scene before her, 
while Mary closed the door and stood in the 
shade. 

Before # dilapidated fireplace, in which now 
burned s ruddy flame, lay the burden, Walter had 
evidently just there; and in a corner 
near, on & low bed, reclined the corpse of a man 
whose earthly light had evidently just turned out, 
with a smile upon his features, and an open Bible 
lying on the bed by his side. This bed, a table, a 
chair and a stool, constituted the furniture of the 
room. 

‘* Can it be possible,” said the astonished young 
man, ‘‘that I behold Lula Lansing ?” 

** It is possible,” Lula gently replied. 

**But what brought you here, Lula?” asked 
Preston, stepping forward, and seating her in a 
a chair. “T am surprised beyu®d measure.” « 

** And well, in truth, you may be, Preston,” said 
the maiden, now for the first time seemingly 
appreciating the strangeness of her position. ‘I 
can hardly myself tell what Providence led me to 
this poverty-stricken abode. But, seeing you 
bear a child from before my father’s door, I wag 
moved to follow you; and I find you acting the 
part of the good Samaritan, while I was 
ing, in my comfortable parlors, of your neglect ! 
How abashed am I to find that in neglecting me 
you were ministering to the wants of those who 
are a silent rebuke to me for my thoughtless 
selfishness, Had I known your presence in this 
home of misery, oh! what would have won from 
me a word of complaint ?” 

A tear stood in the gentle girl’s eye which at- 
tested the sincerity of her words. She had learned 
a lesson. 

And by-and-bye, when they walked home to- 
gether, Lula begged her Preston again to forgive 
her ; and he answered : 

‘** Yes, Lula, as my wife, you are forgiven.” 

The white dove of happiness nestled warmly in 
Lula’s bosom for the rest of that blissful evening ; 
but the lesson was not forgotten. 








ACTION AT PINE KNOB, GA. 
Death of the Rebel Gen. Polk. 


On the morning of the 14th of June Gen. 
Hooker advanced the 2d division of the 20th corps, 
under Gen. Geary, to a position opposite to that occupied 
by the rebels, under Lieut.-Gen. Polk, who were strongly 
entrenched on the side of an eminence called Pine Knob, 
but finding it almost impossible to dislodge them by an 
infantry assault, Knapp’s Veteran Pennsylvania battery 
= brought up, and after an engagement which lasted 

six hours, compelled the enemy to e the 
amid the shouts of our men. 

During the action a ae | 


rank, were seen in a wo 
below fired at the 





of officers, evidently of bm 
at the summit. A batter: 


A may but missed. Knapp's batte 
then fired, and, m the confusion, evidently ater | Ba 
fatal shot. 


The next day they learned that the rebel Licut,-Gen. 
lk, Protestant 


. Episcopal Bishop of Louisiana, was 
struck by a ball, which went right through his body, 
killing him on the spot. 


THE INVASION OF 
1864. 


WE give in this issue sketches of the invasion 
of Maryland in 1864. This brief campaign is in some 
respects one of the most remarkable movements of the 
war, from its boldness, the force employed, the skill 
with which it drove back or avoided our miserably scat- 
tered troops in tiie Shenandoah and bore steadily down 
on Washington, till Wallace, with his handful, gave them 





MARYLAND IN 





such a lesson on the banks of the Monocacy that they 
| recoiled, halted, paused and lost all their advantage. 

Lula’s eye brightened, and her heart beat | 
quicker, as she recognised Preston Lowvillc! | 
Tho youth came up to the little girl, raised her iu | 


Yet they were across the Potomac with an army well- 
nigh equal in numbers to that of Beauregard at Bull 
Run, and tar superior to his in materiel, led by experi- 
enced Generals, and with nothing of a commensurate 
force before them. Washington and Baltimore, isolated 


| by their cavalry from the North, could not be relieved 


for sume days by land; the Florida made it dangerous to 
send by water. Yetin one battle, Gen. Lewis Wallace, 
sus‘aining a defeat, which in the nature of things was 
unavoidable, so broke their impetus that the tide ro‘led 
harmlessly aw«y, and the veterans of the South becom- 


iag by an easy tranitions, horsethieves and catile-rovvers, | and Fic! 
| drove off their plunder in haste. Even the great cap- | exceeds the number of whites in Delaware or Florida. 





tures of the raid escaped from them, Maj.-Gen. Frauk!.2 
and pte -Gen. Tyler. 

Our large illustration gives a picture of the mode or 
under; the cattle, horses, sheep are driven on, followed 
the Conestoga wagons taken from the farmers ard 

with all the useful and useless plunder seized by 
soldiers on such forays; for in the excitement the valisit 
man of war does not always recollect the uses of thing’. 
and a solder has been seen carrying for miles a wasi:- 
board stolen from a farmvr’s house, when 2 shirt off his 
line would have been a iuxury that he had not enjoye.. 


mon‘ 
After the defeat of Gen. Wallace some parties of the 
rebels, or Maryland sympathivers, burnt several bridges 
on the Northern Centra! railroad, connecting Baltimor«: 
with Yorkhaven, and among others that over Gunpowd: + 
river, at Magnolia, 19 miles from Baltimore. Aficr 
burning this bri the rebels, under Gilmor, lay i: 
wait for trains, on the 11th captured train No. 17 of 
the Baltimore and Ohio road, the fireman. Tic 
passengers were robbed, several lad e8, evidently acco: - 
plices of the rebels, pointing out import: nt men. 
Franklin was put into a buggy by Gilmor and 
driven across the country to Towsontown and Reisters- 
town, where they arrived at two o’clock a.m. on the 12ih, 
pat bivouacked for the night. The General, who was 
sleep an fet of Capt. Owen and two guards, lay dow: 
e felt ck and tired. His guarils were soci 
he coughed and made « slight noisw 
to eteat on aan, but their slumber was s0 profoun.! 
that he leaped a fence and ran for about threc quarte:«: 
of an hour till he reached the cover of a wood, where 
his concealment ali the nex: 
day, mys ga secing parties in pursuit of him. A: 
sunset he ventured out at all risk, and fortunately mot 
two men with iw ed of hay, which they were takir; 
Learning who he was, thes: 
Erg dropped ryan uide hi, by esc 
path, to their house, where he was closely concealed, to 


as dangerous. On the 13th ciao 
formed his ap yh gs a. 
him ®@ spot where a carriago ina 
and drove him into , feeling, as he said, “morc 





to check advances. A Ga ith a 
thus —— sh be able to prevent a raid Oo 
capture whole force. 








JOSEPH LESURQUES. 


Tue case of this unfortunate man has oncé 
roore been Before the French Chambers, and althoug!: 
it is 60 years old, has excited much public attention. 
It is the most remarkable case of mistaken identity upc. 
record, and scme notice of it may prove interesting i» 
our readers. He was executed in 1794 for the alleg:.! 
crimes of robbing the Lyons mail and murdering the 
courier, but under circumstances of doubt and difficul'y 
which would have rendered his conviction at the pri - 
sent time impossible. The case has made sul - 
servient to the purposes of the novelist and tl. 
dramatist both in France and England : but cven thei,’ 
invention could add nothing to the horrible interest «i 
the naked facts. The tragical history is in the sul- 
stance soon told. In 1794 the Lyons mail was robbe i 
of 54,000 francs (£2,160) and the courier brutally mu:- 
dered, and it appears that fi rsons were concerne«! 
in the crime. Lesurques fell a victim to his clo: 
resemblance to one of the murderers, not only in staturc , 
in features, and in complexion, but even in certai.. 
marks on the tace, on the hand, and on the body. H. 
was executed, protesting his innocence, and his inn«- 
cence wae also asserted 4 aome of the actual perpetrs - 
tors of the crime who with him. His property 
was confiscated to a= fr the oa’ for the sum lost, 
and his family redu beggary. wife shortly 
after committed suicide ; his son joined the army an:: 
perished in the snows in Russia. One of his daughter « 
made a desperate effort to obtain restitution, after thy 
innocence of the father had been established by th: 
of the actual murderer, a man of the name ot 
HR ‘whom Lesurques had borne so fatal s 
aid drowned herself ii: 
after the rejection of her 
e second daughter died in 


4 ouse, 

The claim of restitution has not been permitted to 
sleep. Something had been done by previous Govern- 
ments, by paying small portions of the indemnity ; bni 
the recent motion, made by the Baron de Jouzé, was 
for the restoration of the 60,000 francs, oo yg 
interest since the year 1794. The motion opened 
discussion on the whole case, and it was even 
assented to by 113 against 112. For more than 60 pone 
the law oa ee a Lg measure of justice, and 
the one it now wi an act exceedingly popular. 

The whole of the proceedings in this case are very in- 
structive, showing how fallible in ju ent are human 

b ularly in sho 
between the jurisprudence of France at that time and ut 
this, and in fact indicating the general os in 
the administration of the criminal law within this 
century. With the evidence adduced upon which 

mes was condemned and executed, no court of 
law in Europe would now pass the sentence of death, 
~~ certainly such sentence would not be carried into 
effect. 








A Srncuiar Incipent.—Twenty years ago a 
gentleman of this city resolved to remove out West, and 
started for his destination. In New York he s my at 
a second class hotel, and while there was rob’ of his 
purse, containing some $2,000 in gold. In the course 
of his peregrinations he was su and had pen 
all about his loss, having accumulated a handsome 

% the war broke out he was too old to en “# 
—~ pen ry he offered og services to Gen. 
as Quartermaster toa brigade. One 
Lagan, and acted the army arrived at a small town in 
southern Alabama, and to orders he took pos- 
session of the inn for general headquarters. While 
talking with the landlord he discovered that he formerly 
kept a hotel in New York, and, upon pressing his in- 
quiries, found that he was the identical landlord of the 
house in which he had been robbed. In the course of 
the evening he arranged a mock court-martial and 
brought tke lindlord before it, charging him, among 
other thins, with the robbery. Much to his surprise, 
the landloi«i confessed tie robbery, and he had his 
choice to r»" 0-e the money or die at sunrise. The man 
received his } rincipal, and all the interest the landlord 
could afford to pay, in gold, which the gentleman in- 
vested in U. 8. 7 3-10 notes. 


Turre were 411,613 mulatto slaves in the 
South in 1860; of whom 69,979 were in Virginia, 43,281 
in Kentucky, and 36,900 in Georgia. These numbers 
are considerably beyond the legitimate proportion of 
those States. There were ulso 176,739 free mulattoes in 
the United States in 1860; of whom 106,770 belonged to 
the South, and —s to the Free States. Of the free 
mulattoes Virginia contained 23,485, which number, 
added to her slave mulattoes, makes a tota) of 93,824. 
Her mulatto slaves alone excceded the total number of 
mulattoes in the Free States. The whole number of 
mulatoes, slaves and free, in the Union, in 1860, was 
588,352; of whom 69,969 belonged to the Free States, 
and 518,283 to the Slave States—a number greater than 
the combined white population of Arkansas, Delaware 
and Florida—greater tlian the whole population of Mary- 
land, almost twice as great that of South Carolina, and 
twice as t as the combined populations of Delaware 

torida. The mulatto population of Virginia alone 
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ened in Hades. Surely, oh, God! this could not 
be the happy world in which she had seen not 
one cloud but a few short houfs before. She rose 
and tottered over to the bed, and there she lay for 
the long weary hours before the dawn, cold, heart- 
sore and sleepless. 

And this was the man she had so tenderly loved? 
False to her and— 

She dared not think of the rest; her brain 


whirled, and she felt like madness when that | your 


scene returned to her. Vainly she tried to think 
it was all a hideous nightmare. She would have 
given worlds to have proved—to have even be- 
lieved it so. Impossible! It was.g crushing re- 
ality. The gas still burned, never having been 
turned down since she entered her room ; and she 
lay, dressed as she had been all that happy 
ing before—the rose-colored dress he had admired 
all crushed, and the pretty head-dress he had 
himself brought her crumpled and But 
the bright, happy heart she had carried up with 
her from the little parlor was ruined worse than 
all—never, never could it come back to her— 
broken, bleeding, dying it lay in her heavy besom, 
and she folt «3s though it had been exchanged for 
a stone. 

But the morning came. The bright sunshine 
streamed into the room, and shamed the gas- 
light ; and Grace rose from the bed where she 
had never bofore passed an unquiet night, Some- 
thing must be done; she had loved this man 
and she dare not betray him ; she must keep 
awful secret within her own breast, and none must 
guess that it was hidden there. She bathed her 
pallid face and swollen eyelids in cologne, and 
exchanged her last night’s attire for a pretty 
morning 


even- 


fall from her hands she coyered her face, and gave 
way to her sorrow. 

“Oh, Albert—Albert—you have broken my 
heart,” she sobbed ; “but I know all, and it is 
useless to act the hypocrite, for you can no longer 
deceive me.” 

** Grace, this 6 is insulting.” 

‘Ah, me! It is true, and that’s worse.” 

“What does this mean? You shall explain 
words.” 

“*I will explain nothing—you insult me by this 
affectation of innocence ; I am too gentle, but I 
did so love you. Go—go—leave me for ever! I 
saw you last night. I saw the whole affair ; you 
might have guessed it would be dangerous to stop 
opposite my window,” she added with a touch of 
sarcasm. 


“Grace, have lost your senses?” said Albert, 
becoming angry. ‘I haven’t the faintest idea 
what yon mean.” 

Grace looked at him with an expression of hor- 
ror. Such brazen effrontery appalled her ; it also 
disgusted her. 

“Dear heaven! And this is the man I loved!” 
she said. ‘‘Go amay—go away, sir ; leave me P” 

‘I will leave you, Grace, and you may thank 
yourself for it. It isn’t in human patience to bear 
what I have received from you to-night. I never 
will enter this house again till you send for me, 
and 80, good-bye ;” and with a slight bow he left 
the room with a haughty step. 

It soon became known in the family—though 
Grace only told her mother—that all was over be- 
tween her and Albert ; and it was pretty generally 
conjectured among friends and acquaintances, for 
never was seen such a sudden and complete change 
as came over the once blooming, rose-cheeked 
and bright-eyed Grace Farnham. She 
day by day, and wasted to a shadow, and all the 
medical aid procured by fond parents was useless. 
An entire change of scene was at last prescribed 
as the only thing likely to restore her ; and after 
much Grace consented to pay s visit 
to @ cousin living among the New Hampshire 


“Something ails you, child. You look dread- | hills. 


fully. I hope you and Albert haven’t been quar- 
relling.” 

‘Grace gasped, and thought she would choke in 
speaking the next words, With all her strength 
she strove to be calm and emotionless. 

‘Indeed, no, mama. We parted the best of 
friends. But I didn’t have a good night’s rest, 
and you know I can’t live without sleep.” 

‘And why should you sleep badly, Grace? 
You have no evil conscience to-keep you awake ?” 

Grace tried to laugh, but sank into a chair 
with a ghastly cxpression. . 

“I hope the coffee’s very strong, mama. 
Won’t you please give me*a, ayp—now—this 
minute. I think it will do me 4 

Mrs. Farnham passed the cup-¢f seffee without 
farthcr remark, and Grace gulpe&-%- down at the 
risk of scalding and choking hergelf; - 

Unable to appear like her self; Grace at 
last acknowledged that she was ‘not well, and on 
that plea spent the greater part of the day in her 
own room. It was a relief to escape the gaze of 
anxious friends, although the task she -had set 
herself was a hard one. But it was impossible 
after what she had seen that ever she could be 
the wife of Edmonds, so with a dreary heart she 
selected all the little gifte—the pretty little 
trinkets he had given her, and she shuddered as 
she thought how they might have been procured. 

At last the long day drew to a close ; and in the 

‘ evening she was summoned to the parlor to meet 
her lover. She went carrying in her hand a 
little casket containing every gift she had received 
from him. Her father was in the room, and she 
was obliged to meet Edmonds with an affectation of 
her usual manner; but she was a poor hand at 
dissimulation, and he saw at once that something 
was the trouble. 

‘“Why, Mr. Farnham,” he said, “‘ you didn’t say 
that Grace was ill. Poor little girl! What is the 
matter ?”’ 

Grace could not command her voice sufficiently 
to answer, and fortunately her father came to her 
assistance. 

**Grace was ill in the morning, but I think she 
feels better now. I meant to have told you so, 
and that reminds me I called at your rooms, but 
was told you hadn't been home last night at all.” 

Grace gave « wild look at the face she had so 
loved to gaze upon, and saw that Edmonds be- 
trayed evidout confusion, though he rallied im- 
mediately. ; 

“No,” ho replied ;” I didn’t go home last night;” 
and he said no more. 

To Grace this was only further proof, had any 
been needed, of the scene she had witnessed the 
night before. 

Mr. Farnham left the parlor shortly after ; and 
Grace allowed tho door just time to close after 
him when she arose, and with a firm manner, 
although an unsteady voice, said : 

“Our engagement is at an end, Albert. I for- 
give you for the pain you have caused me, and 
now we will part for ever. Here is the little 
casket containing all your gifts. I return them 
with all the vows of love you have made to me, 
and I pray God to forgive you as I do.” 

She held the casket towards him with averted 
face, for she could not look upon him. 

He did not take it, nor for some moments did he 
make any reply; at last he spoke in a low sup- 
pressed tone : 

“Grace, I havo heard you without interruption, 
because I was so completely thunderstruck that 
I couldn’t command my voice, and now will you 
oblige me by some explanation of this scene. I 
will not allow myself to feel angry. There’s some 
mistake here. Sit down, and tell me what you 
mean,” 

He laid his hands upon her shoulders, and 
gently forced her down into her seat. In vain 


she attempted to be firm, and angry; she only 
burst into a flood of tears, and letting the caske 


It was now three months since that last inter- 
view with Albert, and though she had seen him 
once or twice since, they had neither 
word nor salutation since that night. It was now 
the first day of Spring, and the beauty of the coun- 
try through which she was whirled along, the 
glowing loveliness of the valley of Connecticut, 
and as she approached Littleton, the view of the 
hills in the distance filled her with admiration, 
that for a time made her forget all else. Her 
father, who was familiar with the country, pointed 
out all its beauties, and seeing with pleasure the 
effect it had upon her, he used all his information 
to entertain his pale little girl, and make the jour- 
ney pleasant. At the station Mr. Farnham found 
his brother and a carriage waiting for them ; and 
as they were driven towards his house, some niiles 
in the country, the gentle April breezes, and the 
delicious odor of the grass did more to restore the 
roses to Grace’s cheeks, Mr. Farnham declared, 
than all the the doctor’s stuff she had taker. He 
congratulated himself, however, that she had not 
made the same discovery at the station that he 
had, for after her comfortably in the 
carriage, he stepped back into the waiting-room 
for a heavy shawl that had m left there, and 
felt certain that he saw Edmonds leaving 
by the opposite door, in company with a hand- 
some, stylish woman, who was leaning on his 


arm. 

Mr. Farnham remained but a few days with his 
daughter, and then left her under the new regi- 
men. 

Grace had not been in New Hampshire more 
than a month before the desired effect began to 
show itself; cither the violence of her'sorrow was 
worn or new scenery, conversation and occu- 
pation had tended to obliterate it, for she became 
merry, rosy and almost happy again. Still she 
was not altogether cured ; the wound still pained 
her, and now and then when she came across some 
mention of her false lover in her brother’s letters 
it bled afresh. 

One evening early in May, after reading the last 
letter received from home, she was sitting alone 
in her room, sadly musing. She had. retired for 
the night, and when she found herself by the win- 
dow thinking of Albert, she was irresistibly re- 
minded of another sad evening when she had been 
so employed. It was a mild, sweet night; she had 
no lamp, but the moonlight streaming in through 
the half-open window made the room light as day. 
There is a certain melancholy pleasure in living 
over again the happiness we feel has for ever de- 
parted, and Grace made no effort to control her 
thoughts, letting them wander at will over the 
memory of joyous meetings and interviews with 
the lover lost to her for ever. Suddenly the mur- 
mur of voices in’ her reverie, and with a 
feeling of curiosity she leaned out of the window. 
Her uncle’s house was in a quiet and lonely part 
of the country, and she felt certain all the family 
had retired. Who could it be, then, that was 
abroad at that hour? At first she saw nothing 
but the moonlit road, the shadows of the fences, 
and the roses not yet in bloom. But presently 
out of the shadow of the house two people em- 
erged into the moonlight. 

Those figures! Could she ever forget either? 
They were engraven on her heart by keen sorrow 
and shame. Yes, it was Albert, and with him, 
leaning on his arm as she had seen her four months 
before, the same handsome, bold-looking woman. 
Now, as then, she was listening eagerly to some- 
thing ho was saying, and with a pang of jealousy— 
for she loved him still—Grace saw how his head 
was bent towards her; how eagerly and tenderly 
he spoke to her. She could not see his face, but 
she could well guess the expression of it ; and how 
well she knew that stately, well-knit figure. She 
covered her faco with her hands, and then sud- 
denly springing up with a wild exclamation, won- 
der, hope and dismay blended in her tone, she 





darted over to her writing-desk, drew forth a let- 





ter, and keeping it clutched in her hand, with the 
other lighted her lamp, and then with trembling 
fingers unfolded the paper and looked over it. It 


a sentence which she read over and over, as though 
—- by the words, yet they were simple 


enough : 

“* By-the-way, Grace,” it read, “‘I called to-day 
on Albert Edmonds—I have always remained 
friends with him, you know, notwithstanding your 
mysterious quarrel, I’m sorry to say the poor 
fellow has had a sad accident—he fell through a 
trapdoor in the store, that some unlucky chance 
left open, and has broken his leg. The doctor 
says he won’t be able to move for six weeks. He 
seems in very low spirits, and do you know, you 
heartless little coquette, I think he’s grieving 
about you.” ; 

Now every time that Grace read this paragraph 
she paused a moment to ask herself: 

‘If Albert is lying ill at home, unable to meve, 

how have I seen him to-night, in company with 
that woman, under my window ?” 
At last a sudden effulgence of light spread over 
her face, radiating it like the eastern sky when 
the sun has risen, and again and again she kissed 
the letter in-her hand as a mother might kiss a 
lost child restored to her after hope was gone. 

“Oh, what a fool I have been!” were her words, 
when at last she could ** What a crazy fool 
Ihave made myself. Shall I ever be forgiven? 
can I ever forgive myself? How dared I refuse 
him an explanation when he asked it? My foolish, 
self-sufficient pride! I am punished for it, and I 
deserve it. But he'll forgive him. Oh, how 
ashamed Iam. Il never dare to tell him the in- 
justice I have done him—the cruel insult of my 


paler | wicked thoughts, and I who loved him so—and yet 


it seemed the evidence of my eyes—it was 80 
wonderful !” 


receive them. But how gay and sparkling she felt 
all the time ; and it seemed a pleasure to heap on 
herself the most odious reproaches. 

At last everything was packed, and the trunk 
was locked and strapped, and Grace glanced round 
to see if all was ready for departure in the morn- 
ing, for she had instantly determined to leave for 
home in the first train ofnext morning. No further 
need for New Hampshire scenery and cookery, and 
country air—she was completely cured. 

At first she couldn’t sleep with joy; but at last, 
towards morning, she fell into a deep, delightful 
slumber, and dreamed till eight o’clock of all im- 
aginable bridecakes and white favors. 

If Albert would only forgive her she would let 

no further time go by—she would not leave oppor- 
tunity for the chance of another mistake. 
. There was consternation in the family when 
Grace announced her intention of leaving them 
that morning. But entreaties fell on a deaf ear— 
go she would, and go she did. And that same 
evening there was surprise at Mr. Farnham’s at 
the unexpected return of Grace ; but also delight, 
for it was evident she had got rid of all her 
trouble—that no mysterious sadness any longer 
weighed down her spirits, or covered her bright 
face with a veil of ashen pallor. 

ss e,” said Grace, drawing her brother 
aside before she had been home an hour, “ you 
must take me to Albert’s room instantly. I’ve 
mado such s dreadful mistake—” 

** But, Gracie dear—” 

“There’s no use in refusing me, George. I'll 
go alone if you do; but I must and shall sce Al- 
bert before another day.” 

“Very well, you little whirlwind, since there’s 
no stemming you, I suppose I must go along with 
the current.” 

Grace thanked him with a sudden shower of 

kisses, and a decfaration that he was her dearest, 
best of brothers! 
A short time later the brother and sister found 
themselves in the sickroom of young Edmonds. 
He didn’t evince surprise at seeing Grace, but 
took her hand with a quiet and friendly grasp. 
“I knew you would come some time, Grace,” he 
said, 


“Forgive me, dear Albert,” said Grace, tremb- 
ling and with tears. “I have been cruelly wrong, 
and I scarcely dare tell you how. No, George, 
don’t leave us; I want you to hear me also.” 

She paused, scarcely knowing how to proceed, 
and then burst forth : 

** Albert, the last night that we parted in kind- 
ness and love I made what I thought a horrible 
discovery that would for ever separate us. Sitting 
at my window about half an hour after you were 
gone, I saw a man and woman pass up the stree 
and then secrete themselves in a gateway opposite 
our house. I could have made oath that the man 
was you, Albert ; almost immediately a third party 
paesed, and I saw this man--whom I took for you— 
jump out, assault him, overcome and rob him, and 
then, in company with the woman, disappear.” 

“Upon my word I’m much obliged, Grace,” in- 

scarlet, “‘and so you 
believed me a midnight robber ?” 

“Don’t be so angry, Albert. It was the most 
ex i resemblance—if he were here now 
I don’t believe I would be able to tell you apart at 
first glance.” . 

“*Most unpleasant things, these “oubles,” said 
George, who could not sec the whole thing in any 
but a humorous light. ‘I declare I wouldn't like 
to have one adflicted to such little freaks as ap- 
propriating other people’s valuabies, and so forth.” 

“And then, Albert, you remember you told 
papa that you hadn’t been home all that night ; 
and you seemed confused too—and—and—” 

“T gee. And that scemed to give a deeper 
coloring to my supposed guilt. I was a little con- 
fused. I had spent that night with a legal friend, 
who was also a friend of your father’s, in drawing 





out title deeds to a pretty house I intended pre- 


was from her brother, and on the second page was | prise. 


senting you on your wedding day. I had a mo- 
mentary suspicion that Mr. Farnham had discov- 
ered my little plot and perhaps spoiled my sur- 
" s0—” 

“Oh, Albert!” 

‘* You’re a sweet girl, Grace,” exclaimed George, 
at this point ; “if this is what they call woman's 
love I hope I may never have any closer experi- 
ence of it.” 

Poor Grace was already overcome with grief aud 
mortification, and answered between sobs : 

** Don’t you be so hard on me, George; after al! 
it isn’t your affair, and I’ve suffered enough, I’m 
sure.” 

Albert was melted in a moment. 

“Keep quiet, you George—you don’t understand 
anything about girls.” 

“Thank Heaven!” Master George ejaculated, 
fervently. 

** Never mind him, Gracie ; I’m much too happy 
to care for what he says. And now just tell mo 
how you satisfied yourself as to my identity. I 
own to be a little curious on that point.” 

Grace related what the reader already knows. 

“I wonder who it can be?” mused Albert, when 
she had concluded; “and where he'll turn up 
next?” 

That last “wonder” was answered thus: 

A week later Mr. Farnham received a letter from 
his brother, congratulating himself that Grace 
had left them in time to avoid being frightened by 
& most daring attempt to rob the house on the very 
night after her The thief had been 
caught in the act, and was now in the county jail ; 
and the letter conclnded: “the rascal bears the 
most astonishing resemblance to the young fellow 
I met at your house last winter.” 

When young Farnham read this he insisted on 
taking a run down to Littleton just to see this 
mysterious double of Albert’s. The resemblance 
at first sight was so great that George was per- 
fectly confounded, and no longer wondered at his 


_sister’s mistake. 


But on closer examination Mr. Joe Perkins had 
a much heavier face than Albert; his eyes were 
brown, and one of them had a slight squint ; but 
in height, bearing and general appearance, tho 
likeness was very dangerous. 

George returned in time to attend at his sister’s 
wedding ; and congratulated his brother-in-law, 
who was still obliged to move on crutches, “ that 
the other fellow had been sentenced to State 
Prison ; and I advise you, Albert,” he added, “to 
keep lame, unless your leg insists on getting quite 
well; for you will need some very palpable dis- 
figurement to keep that fellow from getting you 
into trouble, if ever he gets out.” 

Albert's leg did insist on being quite recovered ; 
but “that fellow,” poor wretch! never got him 
into any trouble, as he died in prison long before 
his term had expired. 








TRAITS IN THE CHARACTER OF 
THE ELEPHANT. 


Exepuants not only obey their keeper when 
present, but some which are well trained will, even in 
his’ absence, perform extraordinary works. A French 
gentleman tells us, that on one occasion he saw two 
powerful elephants engaged in beating down a wall, for 
which nard work they were promised some fruit and 
brandy, elephants being very partial to spirituous 
liquors. . These elephants did not work separately, but 
united their efforts, using their trunks in a very effec- 
tive way, which were protected from injury by thick 
coverings of leather; they thrust them at the same 
instant against the strongest part of the wall, producing 
violent and reiterated shocks, while they carefully 
watched the effects of blows. As soon as it was 
evident that the wall in a falling condition they 
together one effort, and in an instant 
both drew back that they might not be injured, when, 
immediately after, the whole wall came thundering to 
e ground. . 

To the honor of the sagacious animals, we may add 
that they are very grateful for kindness shown to them. 
A soldier at one of Indian forte was accustomed to give 
a small portion of his rum to one of them every pay. 
on one occasion taken too much of it 
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READY FOR DUTY. 
BY WARNER. 


DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY came up in the cold, 

Through the brown mould, 
Although the March breezes blew keen on her face, 
Although the white snow lay on many a place. 


Daffy-down-dilly had heard underground 
The sweet rushing sound 
Of the streams, as they burst off their white winter 
chains— 


Of the whistling spring winds and the pattering 
rains. 


“Now then,” thought Daffy, deep down in her 
h 


“ Tt’s time I should start !” 
So she pushed her soft leaves through the hard 
frozen ground, 
Quite up to the surface, and then she looked round. 


There was snow all about her, gray clouds over- 


, 
The tress all looked dead ; 
Then how do you think Daffy-down-dilly felt, 
When the sun would not shine and the ice would 
not melt ? 


‘Cold weather!” thought Daffy, still working 
away ; 
* The earth’s hard to-day! 
There’s but a half inch of my leaves to be seen, 
And two-thirds of that is more yellow than green! 


‘*T can’t do much yet ; but I'll do what I can. 
It’s well I began! 
For unless I can manage to lift up my head, 
The people will think that the Spring herself’s 
dead.” 


So, little by little, she brought her leaves out, 
All clustered about ; 
And then her bright flowers began to unfold, 
Till Daffy stood robed in her spring green and gold: 


O Daffy-down-dilly | so brave and so true! 
I wish all were like you! 
So ready for duty in all sorts of weather, 
And holding forth courage and beauty together. 


THE LESSON OF AN EVENING. 
BY MRS. SYKES. 


Lota Lanstne stood before a tall mirror in 
her boudoir, one winter evening, adjusting a rose 
in her hair. She was a maiden of rare charms; 
and as she stood there in her beautiful garb of 
white and pink, delicately and almost imperceptibly 
spangled with silvery threads among the wavy 
folds; with her soft cheek glowing in damask 
loveliness ; her bright eye beaming with health 
and happiness ; her little hand, sct off at the wrist 
with a golden bracelet, delicately intertwining 
the rose’s stem amid the sunny curls of her hair— 
now inserting the tip of a dainty finger beneath 
the surface, now gently patting the flower with 
the soft, white palm—her lovely neck, turned to 
the most unerring shade of perfection, bent a little 
on one side ; her coral lips a breath apart, reveal- 
ing a white row of purest teeth within the sacred 
portal ; she seemed. a model for a painter to look 
upor., and, looking, feast his artist soul. 

Near her was a maiden whose plainer garb and 
less. polished air bespoke the domestic, yet, in 
whose face one could not fail to note an expression 
of gentle goodness such as one seldom meets, even 
among the choicest of the sex. She stood gazing 
with affectionate admiration upon her little mis- » 
tress, awaiting any motion by which the maiden 
might express a wish for her assistance. 

The room was one that denoted it the abode of 
wealth and elegance. Nothing was wanting in the 
apartment that could give comfort, luxury and 
beauty their pleasantest garb. From the fine pic- 
ture that hung in frame of massive gold, to the 
tortoiseshell cat that purred itself to sleep, with 
grateful drone, upon the velvet rug before the 
blazing grate, all denoted the presence of the 
master wealth, and the mistress elegance. 

“There, Mary,” said the fair girl, as she turned 
from the mirror to her companion, ‘‘can it be 
bettered ?” 

‘No, Lula, it cannot,” was the reply ; ‘‘ nothing 
could be sweeter than your appearance now. If 
you sought it, I am sure you could bring all Bos- 
ton to your feet, to sue for your smiles. But your 
glory, I know—and I am thankful to know it—is 
not to win the applause and admiration of the 
general eye. Your object has a nobleness in it, 
in seeking to only gladden the eyes of Preston 
Lowville. There could be no beauty too rare for 
such good and gentle eyes as his. How I rejoice 
in the chance that brought him to your suit! It 
gives me a grateful pride to feel that Lula is sought 
by one so noble.” 

The blush that glowed on Lula’s cheek, as her 
companion thus praised Preston Lowville, made the 
m iden appear still more lovely ; and as she gazed 
i :to the blazing fire, and murmured : “He is truly 
noble!” her eye was lit by that peculiar gleam 
which exquisite happiness and content betrayeth. 

Lula Lansing, reader, was not a heroine of such 
remarkable traits that she never yielJed to the in- 
fluences of disappointment, or aught else, suffering 
them to ruffle the tranquility of hermind. Keenly 
sensitive as was her nature, it would be to deny 
the laws of being to say that she was not elated 
by praise and affection, and cast down by dis- 
appointment or reproof, in an equally sensitive 
degree. This, ali said, was Lula’s greatest fault, 
if fault it justly might be deemed. She was too 
easily rendered pettish. It was but a result, how- 
ever, of her education ; and few would have passed 
through the course of education she passed 
through, and graduated as pure. The only child 
of indulgent parents; petted, admired, caressed, 
from her infancy to her maidenhood—was it not 
indeed strange that her vanity, caprice and selfish- 
ness were not her leading attributes? Seldom is 
the flower nourished in such a hotbed, as pure, 














j 48 lealthy-hearted and as sweet, as Lula Lansing 


was. 

But who was Preston Lowville? Start not, 
reader, when I say—a mechanic. I know that the 
light of romance may be taken rudely from my 
tale by this shocking revelation—yet Preston 
Lowville, the favored lover of the peerless Lula 
Lansing—the admired of all who admire talent, 

grace, courtesy, kindness, honesty and philan- 
Geu—the friend -of the and the 
enemy of evil doers, was a mechanic, who trimmed 
volumes and ruled paper in a bookbindery ten 
hours of each day in which he was not otherwise 
employed. 

It may, however, redeem my narrative in the 
estimatiun of Sir Soft Codfish, from the odor of 
hard, red hands, sweaty brows and brawny muscle, 
to know that Preston’s father had been a pro- 
fessional man. And while his health had permit- 
ted him to do so pastor Lowville had read from 
the Book of Life to as contented and ® 
congregation as any village of the size of A—— 
would afford. But, as his frame began to waste 
away, and his voice to give forth the hollow sound 
of the sepulchre, in his sermons, parson Lowville 
turned from his flock, gave his Bible into more 
youthful hands, and went, as did his father Adam, 
to till the soil, until it shonld be his time to pass 
away. 

Shortly after this, Preston, having finished his 
academic course,. yielded to his father’s advice and 
entered a bookbindery in Boston, where he soon 
became interested in the details of his trade, and 
worked as once who loved lahor. 

Lula and Mary sat awhile, talking by the light 
of the blaze in the grate, that shed a cheerful 
glimmer gpon the luxurious furniture of the 
chamber, and soon the former descended to the 
drawing-room to await her guests. 

They came with happy faces and rosy cheeks, 
with loud conversation and merry laughter, for 
they were all young, intimately acquainted and 
thoroughly- imbued with that free-heartedness 
that shows gentility of a pure quality. The more 
polished the society is, the less formality there is 
in it. This has ever been found true, where 
observation has sought for its confirmation or 
denial. 


It is not my purpose to describe the manner in 
which the evening was passed by the party pre- 
sent. The description of one such scene will meet 
the wants of a score. But as the evening wore 
away one or two of the guests noticed a shade of 
displeasure resting upon the gentle Lula’s coun- 
tenance, for which they were at a loss to account. 
It vanished quickly, if one of her guests passed a 
jest or a pleasant remark with her; but it as 
quickly returned a moment after. 

We possess the power to explain away the mys- 
tery. See where, leaning upon a marble statue 
yonder, the fair Lula holds converse with her maid- 
companion, Mary. 

‘* What can be the reason of Preston’s absence ?” 
said the fair one, as a frown of dissatisfaction and 
impatience clouded her brow. ‘‘ Canit be possible 
that he shrinks from mingling with my associates ? 
Truly he is most unreasonable to allow such a 
foolish modesty to cause me so much pain, See 
how unhappy I am, hew uncourteous to my guests, 
how rude in spite of myself, when, truth knows, I 
am most anxious to make those around me happy 
It is now nearly ten o’clock, and his tardy footsteps 
are not yct heard. I am ready to blame him for 
his thoughtlessness.” 

“Lula,” uttered Mary, respectfully yet earnestly, 
as her mistress paused, thus seeming to invite 
reply, “T am sorry tosee you 80 unhappy to-night. 
Trust me, my lady, there is some good reason for 
Preston’s absence. I have known him, as you 
know, ever since his father found me, a little girl, 
weeping beside my dead mother’s couch, and took 
me to his home; and I speak confidently, Lula, 
when I say that I know his absence has some other 
cause than that false modesty you would impute 
to him—not one shade: of which ever passed over 
his noble nature. No, Lula, Preston is not abashced 
in any presence. I have seen him enough to 
know.” 

To her maid’s enthusiastic speech Lula made no 
reply. She wandered off among her guests, hor 
heart ill at ease the while, and her eye turning 
often towards the door, in the hope that it might 
be greeted with the sight of Preston's manly form, 
but in vain. 

It was not long ere the unhappy Lula found her- 
self again petulantly pouring her impatient mur- 
mur into the ever gentle Mary’s ear. 

‘It is provoking!” was her almost angry ex- 
pression as she turned away and to a 
window. She disappeared within the folds of the 
heavy curtain, end pressed her heated brow against 
the cool panes of polished glass. 

It was bitter cold withont. A biting wind 
soughed through the streets, slamming shutters 
and rattling at sashes, while the clear, bright 
moon shed its rays upon the snowy paths, render- 
ing the street almost as light as day. Suddenly 
Lula’s gaze was rivetted by beholding, stretched 
at length in the pathway below her, the form of a 
child. It was her first impulse to rush out and see 
who she might be, when her cye chanced to be 
caught by a manly form which came rapidly down 
the street, on the opposite side. In the shade she 


could not distinguish who it was, yet something in | 


the gait arrested her attention. In a moment it 
had reached a point directly opposite, and paused ; 
then came swiftly forward, as if bent for the pros- 
trate child. 

Lula’s eye brightened, and her heart beat 
quicker, as she recognised Preston Lowvillc! 
Tho youth came up to the little girl, raised her in 
his arms, and, without a word, passed rapidly up 
the street with his burden. 

It was but the work of a moment for Lula to 
glide from the folds of the curtain, to seek the 


nook where Mary sat, to take her arm, and lead | 


her quickly away, without disturbing the merri- 
ment of her guests, nor attracting their attention. 
Arrived in a room adjeining the hall, Lula said : 





ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER.. 





quick ; 


“Mary, put on your hood and clozk ; 


and come with me. I have seen him!” 


“Who ?” said Mary, quietly, proceeding, at the 
—_ time, unhesitatingly to do as she was bid- 


** Preston Lowville,” was Lula’s reply, as she 
hastily arrayed herself in garments befitting the 
wintry night, and sallied forth, followed by Mary. 
‘*It is rash, Mary, I know,” said she, as they 
emerged into the street; “‘but something tells 
me that I must follow Rgeston, if I would learn 
that which will be for my own good.” 

Silently, but much surprised and wondering, 
Mary hastened after her mistress, who sped over 
the pavement'as if gifted with the wings of the 
wind, until, as they turned a corner, Lula slacken- 
ed her pace, turned to her companion, and said : 

**Do you see him?” 

** Where?” 

“Yonder ; that dusky shadow is his; he hasa 
burden ; we must see what becomes of it.” 

They had not long to follow him. Preston soon 
turned into short alley which branched off from 
the main street, and ended against a brick wall ; 
and as the two maidens also turned the corner, a 
moment after, they beheld him enter a hovel at 
the roadside, and close the door after him. 

“TI have hardly the courage to go farther, 
Lula,” said Mary, with a@ubdued and tremulous 
voice. ‘ Had we not better return ?” 

“ Return?” said the maiden, as a strange fire 
gleamed in her blue eye; “return? No! 
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is not afraid to follow!” and the excited lass 
advancing, tapped at the door which had closed 
upon Preston. 

A weak female voice answered : 

** Who is there?” 

And almost in the same breath Preston’s manly 
voice said : 

* Come in!” 

And Lula lifted the latch and entered. 

Preston arose in astonishment! Lula paused, 
equally astonished, to view the scene before her, 
while Mary closed the door and stood in the 
shade. 

Before « dilapidated » in which now 
burned 9 ruddy fiame, lay the burden, Walter had 
evidently just deposited there; and in a corner 
near, on a low bed, reclined the corpse of a man 
whose earthly light had evidently just turned out, 
with a smile upon his features, and an open Bible 
lying on the bed by his side. This bed, a table, a 
chair and a stool, constituted the furniture of the 
room. 

** Can it be possible,” said the astonished young 
man, ‘that I behold Lula Lansing ?” 

** It is possible,” Lula gently replied. 

“But what brought you here, Lula?” asked 
Preston, stepping forward, and seating her in a 
achair. ‘I am surprised beyo®d measure.” - 

* And well, in truth, you may be, Preston,” said 
the maiden, now for the first time seemingly 
appreciating the strangeness of her position. ‘I 
can hardly myeelf tell what Providence led me to 
this poverty-stricken abode. But, seeing you 
bear a child from before my father’s door, I wag 
moved to follow you; and I find you acting the 
part of the good Samaritan, while I was complain- 
ing, in my comfortable parlors, of your neglect ! 
How abashed am I to find that in neglecting me 
you were ministering to the wants of those who 
are a silent rebuke to me for my thoughtless 
selfishness, Had I known your ce in this 
home of misery, oh! what would have won from 
me a word of complaint ?” 

A tear stood in the gentle girl’s eye which at- 
tested the sincerity of her words. She had learned 
a lesson. 

And by-and-bye, when they walked home to- 
gether, Lula begged her Preston again to forgive 
her ; and he answered : 

‘** Yes, Lula, as my wife, you are forgiven.” 

The white dove of happiness nestled warmly in 
Lula’s bosom for the rest of that blissful evening ; 
but the lesson was not forgotten. 








ACTION AT PINE KNOB, GA. 
Death of the Rebel Gen. Polk. 


On the morning of the 14th of June Gen. 
Hooker advanced the 2d division of the 20th corps, 
under Gen. Geary, toa position opposite to that ocenpied 
by the rebels, under Lieut.-Gen. Polk, who were strongly 
entrenched on the side of an eminence called Pine Knob, 
but finding it almost impossible to dislodge them by an 
infantry assault, Knapp’s Veteran Pennsylvania battery 
was brought up, and after an engagement which lasted 
six hours, com; the enemy to evacuate the position 
amid the shouts of our men. 

During the action a part 
rank, were seen in a week 
below fired at the grou 


pp's battery 
then fired, and, from the confusion, evidently sent a 
fatal shot. 


The next day they learned that the 0 pet ——. 
Protestant 


of officers, evidently of high 
at the sur-mit. A battery 
but missed. Kna: 


~~ % ball, at right th >, 
struck by a which went t thro his i body, 
killing him on the spot. ” a 





== 


THE INVASION OF MARYLAND IN 
1864. 


Wr give in this issue sketches of the invasion 
of Maryland in 1864. This brief campaign is in some 
respects one of the most remarkable movements of the 
war, from its boldness, the force employed, the skill 
with which it drove back or avoided our miserably scat- 
tered troops in the Shenandoah and bore steadily down 
on Washington, till Wallace, with his handful, gave them 
such 2 lesson on the banks of the Monocacy that they 
recoiled, haltcd, paused and lost all their advantage. 
Yet they were across the Potomac with an army well- 
nigh equal in numbers to that of Beauregard at Bull 
Run, and tar superior to his in materiel, led by experi- 
enced Generals, and with nothing of a commensurate 
force before them. Washington and Baltimore, isolated 





| by their cavalry from the North, could not be relieved 


for sume days by land; the Florida made it dangerous to 
send by water. 
sus‘aining a defeat, which in the nature of things was 


| wnavoidable, so broke their impetus that the tide roiled 


harmlessly aw«y, and the veterans of the South becom- 
iag by an easy travitions, horsethieves and catile-rotters, 


| drove off their plunder in haste. Even the great cap- 





tures of the raid escaped from them, Maj.-Gen. Frank!.2 
and oo -Gen. Tyler. 

Our large illustration gives a picture of the mode or 

under; the cattle, horses, sheep are driven on, pte 
the estoga wagons taken from the farmers ard 

with all the useful and useless plunder seized by 
soldiers on such forays; for in the excitement the valiai.t 
man of war does not always recollect the uses of thing’. 
and a solder has been seen carrying for miles a wasi:- 
board stolen from a farmvr’s house, when ¢ shirt off his 
line would have been a iuxury that he had not enjoye.. 
for months. 
After the defeat of Gen. Wallace some parties of thu 
rebels, or Maryland sympathisers, burnt several bridges 
on the Northern Centra! railroad, conn Baltimor« 
with Yorkhaven, and among others that over Gunpowd: 
river, at Magnolia, 19 miles from Baltimore. Aficr 
burning this bri the rebels, under Gilmor, lay i: 
wait for trains, on the 11th captured train No. 17 
pee appara yee a byt ee e Tie 
passengers were ro several ladies, evidenfly accom - 
a of the rebels, pointing out import: nt men. 

Gen. Franklin was put into a buggy by Gilmor anil 
driven across the country to Towsontown and Reisters- 
town, where they arrived at two o'clock a.m. on the 12ih, 
and bivouacked for the night. The General, who was 
ay in of Capt. Owen and two guards, lay dow: 

e felt sick and tired. His guards were soci: 

a pe rising, he coughed ond made « slight nois. 
to attract attention, but their slumber was so profoun.! 
that he leaped a fence and ran for about three quarte:: 
of an hour till he reached A cover of a wood, wherc 
he hid. He remained in his concealment all the nex: 


ized, be able to prevent a raid o« 
ptare the whete feres. 








JOSEPH LESURQUES. 


Tue case of this unfortunate man has oncé 
roore been Before the French Chambers, and althoug!: 
it is 60 years old, has excited much public attentiou. 
It is the most remarkable case of mistaken identity upc 
record, and some notice of it may prove interesting i» 
our readers. He was executed in 1794 for the alleg:.! 
crimes of robbing the Lyons mail and murdering th 
courier, but under circumstances of doubt and difficuliy 
which would have rendered his conviction at the pri - 
sent time impossible. The case has been made sul - 
servient to the purposes of the novelist and tli. 
dramatist both in France and England : but even thei.’ 
invention could add nothing to the horrible interest «i 
the naked facts. The tragical history is in the su!- 
stance soon told. In 1794 the Lyons mail was robbe i 
of 54,000 francs (£2,160) and the courier brutally mu:.~ 
dered, and it appears that four*persons were concerne:«| 
in the crime. Lesurques fell a victim to his clo: 
resemblance to one of the murderers, not only in staturc, 
in features, and in complexion, but even in certai., 
marks on the tace, on the hand, and on the body. H. 
was executed, protesting his innocence, and his inn«- 


cence was also asserted by some of the actual perpetr« - 
tors of the crime who with him. His property 
was confiscated to repa: oy Treasury for the sum lost, 
and his family redu sgary. His wife shortly: 
after committed suicide ; ete son joined the army an:: 


perisiod in the snows in Russia, One of his daughter « 
a desperate effort es obtain restitution, after thy: 
py | the father had been established by th: 
of the actual murderer, a man of the name ot 

Du to whom Lesurques had borne so fatal 1 
resemblance ; but she failed, aid drowned herself ii: 
the Seine on the ——— the rejection of her 
claims by the Chambers e second daughter died in 

a madhouse. 

The claim of restitution has not been permitted to 
sleep. Something had been done by previous Govern- 
ments, by paying small porsens of the indemnity ; bni 
the recent motion, made by the Baron de Jouzé, was 
for the restoration of the 560,000 francs, — =_— 
interest since the year 1794. The ee opened 
discussion on the whole case, and it was even 
assented to by 113 against 112. For more than 60 pease 
the law has pom bs ty a a exceading! of > and 
the it now wi an ly popular. 

The whole of the proceedings in this case are very in- 
structive, showing ow fallible 1 in es ent are human 
tribunals, but particularly in the contrast 
between the jurisprudence of France at that time and at 
this, and in fact i 1 improvement in 
the administration of the criminal law within thir 
century. With the evidence adduced upon which 

ues was condemned and executed, no court of 
= in Europe would now pass the sentence of death, 
- certainly such sentence would not be carried into 
effect. 











A Sryeunar Incipent.—Twenty years ago a 
gentleman of this city resolved to remove out West, and 
started for his destination. In New York he s yy at 
a second class hotel, and while there was rob of his 
purse, containing some $2,000 in gold. In the course 
of his peregrinations he was su: and had vo apm 
all about his loss, having accumulated a handsome 

. When the war broke out he was too old to en “? 
Bat. fee — he offered his services to Gen. 
Logan, Saal aed to a brigade. One 
night, on march, “the army arrived at a small town in 
southern Alabama, and according to orders he took pos- 
session of the inn for headquarters. While 
talking with the landlord he discov that he formerly 
kept a hotel in New York, and, upon pressing his in- 
quiries, found that he was the fdeutical landlord of the 
house in which he had been robbed. In the course of 
the evening he arranged a mock court-martial and 
brought the lindlord before it, him, among 
other thins, with the robbery. Much to his surprise, 
the landloi« confessed tie robbery, and he had his 
choice to r»# 0-e the money or die at sunrise. The man 
received lis } rincipal, and all the interest the landlord 
could afford to pay, in gold, which the gentleman in- 
vested in U. 8. 7 3-10 notes. 


Turre were 411,613 mulatto slaves in the 
South in 1860; of whom 69,979 were in Virginia, 43,281 
in Kentucky, and 36,900 in Georgia. These numbers 
are considerably beyond the legitimate proportion of 
those States. There were «lso 176,739 free mulattoes in 
the United States in 1860; of whom 106,770 belonged to 
the South, and 99,969 to the Free States. Of the free 
mulattoes Virginia contained 23,485, which number, 
added to her slave mulattoes, makes a total of 93,824. 
Her mulatto slaves alone exceeded the total number of 
mulattoes in the Free States. The whole number of 





Yet in one battle, Gen. Lewis Wallace, | 


| mulatoes, slaves and free, in the Union, itl 1860, was 
| 588,362; of whom 69,969 belonged to the Free States, 
and 518,283 to the Slave States—a number greater than 
the combined white population of Arkansas, Delaware 
| and Florida—greater tlian the whole population of Mary- 
| Jand, almost twice as great that of South Carolina, and 

twice as great as the combined populations of Delaware 
| and Florida. The mulatto population of Virginia alone 
| exceeds the number of whites in Delaware or Florida. 
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THE CONTRAST. 
Wz sit at home, nor feel that they 
Who fight upon the distant plain 
Are falling faster day by day, 
A harvest of the slain. 





We lightly walk the busy street, 
Where trade and gain roll swiftly on ; 
They march a battlefield to greet, 
And die as it is won. 


The trumpet calls them in the night 
To die for Freedom ; and the boom 

Of cannon from the fortressed height 
Still calls them to their doom. 


Unmoved we read of how they fell 
To shield the starry flag from shame ; 
Dauntless through storms of shot and shell 
In the red battle’s flame ! 


Brave hearts are for us there, 
Amid the conflict’s feverish breath ; 
‘This hour, what soldier’s hurried prayer 

Is said for you, in death. 


‘hey lie upon the lonely hill 

Or blackened plain in dreamless sleep, 
"Vheir rest eternal! Never will 

‘They wake, like us, to weep. 


We rise each day to weary toil 
And hourly strife—their work is done! 
Thcir blood will consecrate the soil 
Their lives so nobly won. 








THE MYSTERY OF “THE PLACE:” 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
BY J. W. WATSON. 


@ PART U.—CHAPTER Il, 


Iv was mid-day, and not one speck of sunshining 
when tho train fumed up to the Stanfield station 
und dropped Isabelle. It was cold and raw, a 
inisorable drizzle coming down steadily, and as she 
stcpped from the cars the prospect was anything 
but cheering. There was the wretched passengers’ 
rooin of the depot, fireless, and smelling foarfully 
of tobacco, two or three surly, sneaking curs, and 
two or three gaping rustics ; while one stupid-look- 
ing station-keepar was paying attention 
to a pair of English-whiskered youths, who, by the 
array of guns, fishing-rods and small wares they 
had in possession, had evidently come down to 
take all the feathered and finny tribes by storm. 
Until the station-keeper had got through his ad- 
miration of these fellows, and gone with them to 
a neighboring taverrf, from whence he came back 
wiping his mouth and looking more flushed in the . 
f.ce, Isabelle could expect no attention nor yet 
expect to move. Then she asked that gentleman: 

*“*Do you know where Colonel Swinton’s place 
is?” 

‘*Be you a new gal comin’ up thar?” was the 
gentlcman’s polite way of answering the question. 

Isabelle was forced to smile, in spite of her an- 
neyance., 

‘*No; but I am anxious to get up there.” 

The station-keeper eyed her all over with a sort 
of detective officer air, and then deliberately said : 

** Wal!” 

‘**Can you tell me how I can get up to the place ?” 

“Wal! I karkilate you kin walk up "bout as 
good as any way.” sons 

‘Ts there no carriage to be had ?” 

** Wal, thar’s Jim Homes is got a kerridge, but 
then he ain’t around, and won't be till to-morrow 
night. He was drunk up to Davis’s last night, and 
1 karkilate he ain’t out yet this mornin’.” 

‘“* li there’s no way to ride, can you get me some 
one to carry this carpetbag, then ?” 

** What do you karkilate to give for kerrying it?” 
was the station-master’s inquiry, looking at the 
lag as though he was counting its weight and was 
»bout to offer for the job himself. 

“‘ Whatever you think is right,” was Isabelle’s 
heait-sinking response. 

** Wul! if you want to give half a dollar, I kar- 
kilate black Jim would take it up for ye?” 

And so the matter was settled, and Isabelle 
started with a crippled negro for her guide, the 
ag slung upon his back, and three miles of dreary, 
ruddy road to traverse on foot to join her hus- 
band, 

For a mile the negro trudged on without a word, 
lut then, perhaps the whiskey—for which he had 
stipulated before starting—beginning to act, he 
«ommenced, by attempting certain pigeon-wings, 

companied with laughs, to express the goodness 
of his feclings; and then, finding that those de- 
s1oustrations had no effect on Isabelle, he stopped 
:. little in his pace, and said, in a solemn voice : 

“Yo ain’t a gwine ter stay at de haunted house 
to-night, missis, is yer?” 

At tirst Isabelle was not disposed to indulge 
ilack Jim in an answer, and by not doing so at 
vace shut off all chance of his entering upon any 
conversation ; but a glance at the negro’s harmless 
fuce remeved what fear she might feel in being 
vlone with him on an unfrequented road, and she 
uuswered : 

* Yes, I shall stay there to-night.” 

** All night, missis ?” 

*: Fea,” 

‘The negro’s eyes dilated to an extraordinary 
size, and with a look at Isabelle, as though he was | 
gazing his last on a doomed one, he said: 

“Dem yar ghosts ketch yer, sartin, missis, 
Dey's werry bad up dar!” 


. 
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‘* Did anybody see them beside yourself?” Isa- 
belle said, without absolutely wishing to call the 
veracity of black Jim into question. 

‘Oh, jinks! jus hear dat! Anybody seed ’em 


| ‘sides myself! Guess eberybody seed ‘cm ’sides 


me. Why, missis, dem yar ghosts trabels all ober 
de place. Dars lots o’ folks seed’em. I seed ’em, 
—one ob’em. De ono I seed got a yeller dress on 
and run like fan. Eberybody knows dat Kernel 
Swinton’s place is haunted.” 

Isabelle did not feel incline. continue the 
conversation at this rate of information, and there- 
fore kept silence and trudged on for the balance of 
the three miles. 

At last they arrived in front of a house, bearing 
all the appearance of a farmer’s homestead, of an 
ancient build. The lower part of the house was 
stone, and from the gable up, wood. Its age 
showed that the original building might date for 
a century, but all experts would be at fault to tell 
at what periods the different wings and additions 
were completed. -Her guide posted himself at a 
ricketty gate leading up to the house, but made 
no offer to open it. 

**Go in!” said Isabelle. 

** Dey keeps a dog yar, missis,” was the answer 


of her squire. 

** Give me the bag, then,” she said, slipping the 

money into his hand, and taking from him his 
; “I will go in alone.” 

The negro, with a grin of satisfaction, relinquished 
the bag and seized the money, and then, with a 
look of wide-mouthed wonder, he made a sidelong 
dance into the road, and said: 

** Good-bye, missis! Look out whar yer gwine,” 
and was off in an instant. 

Isabelle, by great exertion, pushed open the 
gate, and was for s moment startled to see a great 
English mastiff bounding down the path, with 
yelps of attack. The dog came onto her very feet, 
but, seeing no signs of terror, followed submis- 
sively up to the house, where a knock at the door, 
after a long waiting, brought a stout Irish girl, of 
a vacant face, who stared unknowingly at the new 
eomer. 

**T want to see Colonel Swinton,” was Isabelle’s 
first speaking. 

The girl only gazed ina wild manner, as though 
the language was foreign to her. 

“Do you not hear me? I want to see Colofil 
Swinton. Tell him so directly.” 

The girl dropped the knob of the door in a 
frightened way, and stepped hack a pace or two, 
but at an impatient movement from Isabelle slid 
away through a door on tho alcove, and left her 
standing in the hall, She had scarcely stood five 
minutes when the sound of a step was heard, and 
a tall, grayhaired woman, of severe face, came 
slowly down a flight of stairs leading into the hall, 
and towards her, as though she would, by the pierc- 
ing power of her cold gray eyes, look her through, 
and know at a glance the meaning of so extra- 
ordinary an appearance as a visitor. 

‘* What is your business?” she said, mechani- 
cally. 

‘*My business is to see Colonel Swinton,” Isa- 
belle answered, proudly. 

** Golenel Swinton cannot be seen, madame,” 

“IT will see him. You can go to him and say 
that his wife is here, and waits his pleasure.” 

** Phew!” 

But there was a change in the hatchetty face of 
the elder lady in a moment. A rigid smile came 
over her countenance, and she said : 

“*T beg your pardon, madame. I did not know 
that I should have the honor of receiving Colonel 
Swinton’s wife. I did not know that the colonel 
expected you. He is very ill; the doctor has 
ordered quiet and repose, and he has declared that 
he will see nobody, and so I am only following 
orders, Please walk in.” 

And the woman threw open the door of an un- 
aired room, and, moving forward in the dark, 
pushed the shutter, letting in, perhaps, the first 
light it had known for months. 

**Colonel Swinton has been down here for two 
weeks,” she continued; ‘‘ but ho has been ill all 
the time, and I am sure he never breathed a word 
about expecting you.” 

“Tt makes no difference,” was Isabelle’s re- 
sponse; “Ido not know that I shall stay here; 
but I wish te see Colonel Swinton directly,” and 
she divested herself of her bonnet and shawl, and 
threw them upon the sofa. 

“I will go to the colonel and announce you,” 
was the woman’s reply, moving towards the door. 
“No; I will go to him now. What is your 
name?” 

** Miller, madame. I have lived in this house, 
madame, ever since I was born. I was raised by 
Colonel Swinton’s grandmother, and knew the 
colonel when he was a boy.” 

Miller went forward at an unwilling pace in 
obedience to Mrs, Swinton’s movement, until she 
had reached the second floor, where she stopped 
again, and said: 

** Perhaps you'd bettcr let me go in and tell the 
colonel that you are here.” 

Isabelle paid no attention to the suggestion, but 
pushing by her, entered a large, sombre, dark- 
ened room, with an old-fashioned tiled chim- 
ney place, and furniture that secmed somowhat 
too good and too well kept for the house of a 
farmer. It took almost a minute for her cyes to 
become accustomed to the dim light, but when 
they did they saw a figure lying on a bed in tho 
far corner. A motion of her hand dismissed 
Miller, who went away with a doubtful frown, and 
Isabelle seated herself beside the bed whercon lay 
her sleeping husband. Almost an hour she sat 
watching his uncasy slumbers, a tossing, rcstlcss, 
dozy slcep, until he turned full to the front, and 


said: 





Isabclic could not help smiling at the earncstness 
of black Jim, and asked him: 
** How do you know about these ghosts ?” 


**How I know "bout dein ghosts? Golly! how | He drank without raising his cyes, and, handing | went out to her bidding. 


** Miller, drink!” 
Isabelle took the pitcher from the table, filled 
the glass and gave it to the outstretched hand. 





‘* Whois that ?” he said, in a quick, commanding 
voice, 

She drew near to the bed and Icancd over him, 
but instantly started back at the suddcn movement 
he made towards her. 

**George, do you not know me ?” 

** What—what—what does this mean, Isabelle ? 
What are you doing here?” a 

“George, you were sick and I came to you. 
Do-not blame me, I must see you and I must stay 
with you.” 

“Stay with me! You cannot stay with me. 
Ring that bell. You must go away immediately. 
Isabelle, you do not know what you are doing by 
coming down here.” 

** What Iam doing! Whatdoesthismean? Is 
it a matter of criminal import for a wife to join 
her husband when he is iil? George, what do you 
mean by telling me this?” 

‘*Mean! Isabelle! I mean that you must go 
away instantly,” and Colonel Swinton sat up in 
the bed, with his arm stretched out, and his finger 
pointing towards her. 

“T will not go,” she said. ‘‘I came here not 
only to attend you because you wrote that you 
were ill, but because I felt that I must see you, 
and that I must, once for all, understand our 
fature, and know what I have to expect.” 

He dropped back upon the bed, and for a few 
moments was entirely silent, then raising himself 
upon his elbow he said: 

** Isabelle, if I were able I would answer you, 
but I am not. I have but this to say, that you 
must go away from here. Return to your un¢le, 
and say that I sent you back. Go to a hotel, do 
anything, but don’t stay here.” 

“Why?” She stood away from him as she asked 
this. ‘‘ Why do you tell me to go away from yeu? 
Surely, George, if there was a reason for this you 
could explain it to me.” 

“No! no! I cannot explain oP 

“ThenI willnotgo. Ifyou cannot tell me to-day 
I can wait, but I will not leave this house without 
an explanation of your conduct, unless I leave it 
with you.” 

They were looking into each other’s eyes, but a 
few feet apart, he with a look of disbelief in the 
disobedience of one whom he had never before 
known to disobey his slightest whim,she with s 
set determination to carry out that which she 
believed to be right. At last he spoke again in a 
low, hollow tone : 

**Call Miller. I want her immediately.” 

“George, cannot I wait upon you? What ser- 
vice can you want that I cannot do?” 

**Call Miller,” he reiterated, in a louder tone. 

“Will you not let me wait upon you? Why 
should you bring that woman between us?” : 

This time he almost shrieked out, “‘ Call Miller,” 
and Isabelle rose and went towards the door to 
obey ; but the call was unnecessary, for the sud- 
den appearance of the woman showed that she had 
been within hearing of his voice, She advanced 
quickly towards the bedside, and without looking 
at Isabelle or asking the cause for which’ she was 
so vehemently summoned, she said in the calmest 
and most mechanical way : 

“This is very wrong! The doctor has ordered 
quiet and rest, and that he must not speak or be 
spoken to, and here is nothing but excitement and 
danger. It is very, very wrong!” 

Isabelle made no response, but stood aloof, wait- 
ing to hear what would pass between those two. 

‘“* Miller,” said the sick man, “I shall get up. 
I am going to New York.” 

‘*His mind wanders!” she said, as though 
speaking to herself. ‘‘ Colonel, you cannot get up. 
You are not able. Dr. Warner will be here very 
soon. His time is up now, Compose yourself 
until he comes.” 

“Yes! yes! but I must get upthen, I must go 
to New York. This lady must be taken back to 
to the city, I must do it.” 

“Really this is too bad,” she said again, as 
though to herself. ‘“‘Too bad! It may be really 
dangerous tohim. I wish the doctor would come,” 
and Miller looked at her watch, and then towards 
the door, at which, as though answering her wish 
by springing from nothing, an elderly, calm-faced 
man entered with a velvety tread, and advanced 
to the bed, with a slight bow to Isabelle. The 
patient had turned his face to the wall, and as the 
doctor stood looking on him, Miller, without 
changing her own position or looking at Isabelle, 
said : 

‘Mrs. Swinton, Doctor Warner.” 

The doctor took the hand of Isabelle with pro- 
fessional courtesy, and then said : 

‘“*] fear your unexpected arrival is not calculated 
to assist our patient, Mrs. Swinton.” 

**T shall not disturb him, doctor, but I shall re- 
main quietly about him until he is well.” 

The doctor gave an acquiescent nod, and with- 
out more words seated himself at a small table, 
and after compounding some medicines and writ- 
ing directions for their use, got up and went 
away. 

Colonel Swinton had dropped off again to sleep, 
or was feigning it, and Isabelle left the room, 
making a motion to Miller to follow her. When 
they reached the parlor below, Isabelle turned 
quickly towards her, and in a voice different from 
what she had yct spoken, she said : 

** You will understand in the future that what I 
may say to you must be obeyed. Do not make 
any mistake on this point.” 

The woman bowed her head in silent, sulky 
acquiescence. c 





“*T intend to ocuupy a room-as near that of my 
| husband as possible. You will, of course, prepare 
it for mo.” 

“Certainly, madame.” 


| Let me see the apartments you intend I shall] | 


| occupy.” 
There was something in the voice of Isabelle 
that told this woman, notwithstanding her desire 
| to command, that she must obey, and on this she 
Directly opposite 


anybody know ‘bout ghosts? I saw’d ’em, missis | back the tumbler, caught sight of the figure of | Swinton’s room were the apartments shown by the 


—saw'd ’em wid my own eyca.” 


Isabelle in the dim room, 


| housekeeper for her accommodation, and Isabelle 


| 


took possession of rooms leading into thos of her 
husband, and locking out upon the baci; ti. 
house. 

The night was gathering fast, and Isabo, ;..¢ 
in her room gazing out on the shadows thago;. 
coming down upon the surroundings of the hige, 
There was nothing cheering in her position, 
yet notwithstanding its unhappiness, she »};, 
more content than when in that lonely spot, 
Pennsylvania she waited and watched as a desc 
ed wife. She was now with her husband, and . 
his own house, where he could not go from he. 
or where, if he did, it was something that had : 
semblance of a home. There she inay watch and 
wait, and when the time came that she oould 
speak, would know her fate, whether it was to live 
apart and neglected or whether there was enough 
of that love left he once to make her 
life something that would accord to the require- 
ments of her heart. And then her mind went 
wandering back to the girl days when, in the Brown 
Cottage, she had been surrounded by nothing but 
friends, warm and true; friends who were now 
perhaps like herself, looking out upon the fast ap- 
pearing stars and thinking of her as she thought 
of them, and— 

What was that? 

A figure, tall and strangely dressed, flitted be- 
fore the window, stared an instant towards her 
with an unmeaning look, and was gone. It was 
certainly a woman, though the face would scarcely 
tell it, and in the dim light Isabelle had little 
chance to see what would have enabled her to 
identify it. The eyes were large and bright, 
though a strange, unearthly look came out of 
them, and the features were drawn and gaunt, 
though not old. A shiver ran over Isabelle as sho 
recalled the words of the negro that day, and cast 
her eyes over the dim, sombre look of the room in 
which she sat. She was no believer in the super- 
natural, but who could this extraordinary person 
be who had just now so mysteriously flitted through 
the grounds, with a movement that was neither 
walking, running or flying? She raised the sash 
and strained her eyes out into the darkness, but 
there was not a trace of the mystery, and once 
more she seated herself to muse not only on her 
past, but on all the strangeness of her present. 

Some days passed, and Isabelle had gradually 
calmed herself into a daily routine. Twice or 
three times a day she spent a little time with her 
husband, studiously avoiding any action or word 
that would be likely to lead to a discussion of his 
conduct or her purpose. Between herself and 
Miller there was almost entire silence. Isabelle 
had never said anything to her of the singular ap- 
pearance of the first evening, beyond asking di- 
rectly the next day whether there were inmates of 
the house besides herself, Colonel Swinton and 
the servant girl, and receiving a ‘No, madame!” 
for answer. She had thought it better not to 
haye Mademoiselle Pauline down with her, and 
had written to Wilton, to provide her maid with 
accommodation at the hotel to which her baggage 
had gone. 

Every day Doctor Warner came, like a machine, 
with his soft, catlike way, and looked at his pa- 
tient, compounded his medicine, said a few cour- 
teous things to Isabelle, and went away. Mrs. 
Swinton’s movements were confined to a very cir- 
cumscribed area, merely from her own room, in 
which all her meals were served, to that of her 
husband’s, and from these, once during she day, 
to the long gravelled walk that led up to the house 
through what had once been a flower garden, but 
was LOW an overgrown mass of weeds. 

To Isabelle’s room there were two doors, one 
leading out to a long deserted room, the other 
into the hall, The first, Miller had informed her, 
on taking possession of the apartments, had not 
been opened since the old lady’s death, now nearly 
ten years, and Isabelle found, upon trying it, that 
the door was firmly fastened, apparently nailed, 
on the other side, The door leading into the hal} 
she always locked upon retiring to rest, _ 

This was the state of things when Isabelle 
had been one week in the house, It was upon a 
dreary and chilly night, and that evening she had 
caused a wood fire to be made upon the hearth, 
which was still blazing when she retired to bed. 
How long she had been asleep she could not tell, 
only by the appearance of this fire when she was 
awakened, which still smouldering in coals showed 
it to be somewhere near midnight. The cause of 
the awakening was a noise in the room, about as 
much, perhaps, as would have been made by a 
mouse gnawing upon the wainscot, and Isabelle 
turned to see a figure, darkly clad, crouching over 
the dim embers on the hearth, and holding two 
skinny, shrivelled hands close to them. For a full 
minute she gazed at this strange apparition, al- 
most too terrified to speak, and then, with a spas- 
modic courage, she started to a sitting posture 
and cried ; 

**Who’s that?” 

It was as though the sound of her voice dispelled 
the phantom in an instant, and before Isabelle 
could reach forward for a match to light the lamp 
at her bedside, the figure had risen to its feet 
and disappeared in the darkness of that part o 
the room where was the door that lcd into the de 
serted apartment. The full gleam of the lamp 
showed the room without any occupant but her- 
self, and a trial of the door leading to the other 
room, proved it still firmly fastened as it had ever 
been. 

There was something mysterious in this ; some- 
thing that sent a heart-sickening pang through 
Isabelle. Was this figure, which she had twice 
seen—for though she did not identify the second 
with the first she still felt sure that they 
wore one—a reality, and some part of the 
| Strange reputation of the house, or was it merely 

a figure of her imagination, engendered by the 
| trouble she had passed through? It was impo:e 
| sible that her mind could be so affected on that 
one point alone, and not upon any other. No! 
| the figure must be a reality, and yet what could it 
be with that strange, gliding, noiacless motion, 
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passing through fastened doors, and laughing 
locks to scorn? 

There was no more sleep for Isabelle that night, 
and yet when morning came she determined to 
say nothing to Miller about the matter, but wait 
for some elucidation of it without her aid. Quietly 
she went into the deserted room, and, examined 
the door, and was convinoed that it was unopen- 
able from that side, without the exertion of great 
force, and that as faf as could be judged by the 
accumulation of dust, it had certainly remained 
shut for the time that Miller veg ce 
another strange thing to ponder on, as day 
after day went over the matter became softened 
in her mind, and Isabelle was disposed to persuade 
herself that what at first she regarded as 6 
mystery was nothing more than some natural 


occurrence that would ultimately meet with easy | 


oy twenty days had slipped and 
Thus nearly away, 
Col. Swinton had almost recovered. He had not 
yet left his room, but every day he would take 
possession of a great armchair th 


apartments, she could hear him holding long con- 
versations under his voice with Miller, all, seem- 
ingly, questions on his side, and answers upon the 
other 


It was upon a night of nearly the twentieth Sm 
after her arrival at the place, that Isabelle had gone 


writing, went to*sleep more wearied than usual. 
It was the first snow of the season, 


E 
E 


tightened upon her throat. There was no help to 
reach her, and Isabelle, with one little, silent 
prayer, swooned, 

Within half an hour the house was awakened by 
shrieks, and Miller hastening to Mrs. Swinton’s 
room, from which they came, found the door 
lodnd tacit, case, SS eens eles epee 
witli terrible emphasis. In a moment 
Swinton had staggered from his bed, and 
towards the fastened door, finding that it did not 
yield to his hand, went back to his room, and with 
the speed of thought brought out a heavy, old. 
fashioned poker. One or two blows with this sent 
a panel whizzing from the door, and gave admit- 
tance to Millers hand to unlock it, and admit 
them both, to find Isabelle standing white and 
rigid, in the centre of the room, a few drops of 
blood oozing from her mouth and nose, and 
ping on her nightgown, while her right hand was 
clenched, holding a piece of faded yellow silk, and 
a scrap of fringe. 


OHAPTER Iv. 


‘She has been greatly terrified,” Dr. Warner 
said, the next morning, as he stood by Isabelle’s 
bedside; “she must be kept very quiet, and not 
be left alone at night. Another such fright, and I 
will not answer for the consequences.” 

Isabelle had been moved into another room, 
and Miller was in attendance, for a nervous fever 
was the result of the night’s work. Colonel Swin- 
ton had returned to his bed, the excitement 
having cast him seriously back, and the house- 
keeper felt that she had her hands full. 

“Doctor, Mrs. Swinton informed me this morn- 
ing that she has written to New York, peremp- 
torily, for a friend of hers, a Mr. Peyton, and his 
wife, to come down. + The letters went forward 
this morning, before she told this. What do you 
think of it?” 

“They must come,” said Dr. Warner, senten- 
tiously. 

** Had Colenel Swinton better know of it ?” 

“Not yet. It will not do to disturb him with 
anything for some days yet.” 

The housekeeper drew the doctor to the far cor- 
ner of the room. 

“Doctor, do you know what Mrs. Swinton’s 
belief is about this affair ?” 

“ No ” 

“She thinks it was done by some one on the 
instigation of her husband.” 

“What!” ejaculated the doctor, with an as- 
tonishéd look at Miller. ‘‘Does she really so 
believe ?” 

“* She really so says.” 

“Oh, dear! dear! This has been a very care- 
less affair. Very unfortunate |” 

“Yes! but as J have said, doctor, how could it 
have been foreséen or prevented ?” 

“True enough,” said the doctor, thinkingly. 
“But none the less unfortunate. And so she 
thinks that it was Colonel Swinton’s wish to mur- 
der her ?” 

“No! she does not absolutely say that, but she 
says her friends will be here to-day or to-morrow, 
and that she will return to New York with them, 
and then, that this affair will be inquired into, 
that a divorce may be got.” 

“Very unfortunate! very!” repeated the doc- 
tor, tracing the pattern of the carpet with the toe 
of his boot. “Do you know anything about this 


Mr. Pey—Pey—” 
“Peyton,” suggested the housekeeper. 


“No! 


I have never heard of them until now, but she 
says that he is her nearest and dearest friend.” 

** Ah! ah!” said the doctor, stooping to pick up 
a pin, and critically examining it in the light. 


be careful that no more accidents occur.” 

**T can’t understand how it could have happen- 
ed. It was most unaccountable. I tried to per- 
suade her this morning, that it was merely a 
nightmare, and that she had injured herself in 
her struggles to wake, but she only points to the 
scratches and bruises on her throat.” 

“The thing mustn’t occur again,” said the doc- 
tor, depositing the pin, after a thorough examina- 
tion, in a little silk pincushion taken from his vest 


gate. : 

The next day at noon a carriage drew up to 
this same gate, and Wilton Peyton jumped ont, 
and handed his wife to the ground. Miller was 
standing at the main entrance of the hoyge to 
welcome them, which she did with o senjams 
courtesy, and s single glance, that in its sweep 
took in the entire characteristics, mental and 
physical, of the couple, and then ushered 
the parlor. 
‘ow is Mrs. 


” 


you. 
1” said Peyton, looking inquiringly 
fage, as ‘though he would read its 


* Yes, sir! Mra. Swinton will inform you when 
she sees you.” =~ 
ptered 


+. 


Po her then! Come, Nelly! 





she p us for ¢oming so abruptly. You 
will please © way, madame,” and Wilton 

oved Paearriedly towards the door, 
followed by-hfs wife. “Fhe housekeeper a 
toom door“apos oor, and in 4 moment, 
Isabelle, who ti jhe? couch, was clasping 
both Wilton and ® he with one wild 
burst of passionatetears. * 


For the first time in his life Wilton kissed 
Isabelle, a kiss of faite affection, a kiss of sympa- 
thy, without Of what her distress con- 
sisted, such a kiss as a brother may have given a 
much loved sister, for so did he love her. 

*‘ What is this, Isabelle? Why did you send for 
us in 80 positive a way? Don’t cry, but tell us 
everything. No harm shall come to you now!” - 

Between her sobs, for she could not speak, she 
pointed to her neck, bruised and scratched, the 
livid marks of the fingers upon the white skin. 
He looked at it with horror, and into the soft blue 
eyes of his wife, which were full of tears. 

** Great heavens! has it cometothis? Isabelle, 
you cannot liye with this man,” were his words, 

in a low tone. 

“Not him! not him!” she said in a whisper. 
“Oh, you do not know how terrible it was!” 

“Isabelle, compose yourself. What do you 
mean when you say, ‘not him?’” 

‘“*‘ Hush, Wilton; you shall know all, but let us 
go away from this house. Indeed my life is not 
safe here. I cannot sleep, I am afraid.” 

“Can you not explain? If you canrfot do it 
now, let us wait until you are more composed, but 
it is in this house that I should know everything, 
not after we have left it.” 

** And you will stay with me, you will not leave 
me ?” 

* Not until you are in safety. Now, Isabelle, I 
only wish to ask you one question. Did Swinton 
do this ?” 

“No! no! no!” she said, getting the shawl that 
was about her high up in the neck, “not him, 
but something more terrible.” 

** Did he cause it to be done ?” 

She buried her face in Nelly’s bosom, but spoke 
no word of answer. 

“Isabelle, you must answer me; if you would 
have me serve you, there must be no concealment. 
What has been the cause of this attack upon 
you?” 

** Murder,” she whispered, without looking up. 

Wilton’s brows knitted with a convulsive twitch. 

“ Will you tell me everything, without keeping 
back a single word that you know yourself?” 

** Yes!” and in a moment, drying her cyes, and 
swallowing the sobs that had been choking her 
utterance, Isabelle, in a clear, connected way, gave 
him a history of her doings from the hour she 
had left him, especially that part which related to 
the attack. 

** Have you told of this murderous attempt, ex- 
cept as far as relates to the last attack?” was 
Wilton’s first question. 

** Who had I to tell?” she asked ; “ I only spoke 
of the attempt of the night before last, and that 
to the doctor and Miller. I have not seen my 
husband, they say he must not be seen, but that 
he believes, or professes to believe, that the whole 
matter was a dream, and that I have wounded my- 
self during sleep.” 

** And the doctor ?” Wilton asked. 

* Bee, Wilton, this is the strangest part of the 
whole. Neither the doctor nor Miller havo shown 
the least surprise, nor have they suggested that 
any attempt should be made to detect or arrest 
the guilty one who sought to murder me in my 

1” 

Just then a knock came at the door, and the 
housekeeper entered. 

*T have informed Colonel Swinton of your arri- 
val, sir, and he requests me to say to you that he 
wants to see you immediately, alone!” 

**Be courageous,” he whispered to Isabelle, 
“no farther harm can possibly come to you,” and 
then he followed the housekeeper into Swinton’s 
room. 

Colonel Swinton was lying upon his bed, and as 
Peyton entered raised himself upon his elbow. 
He made no sign of greeting, and spoke no word 





of welcome, but almost before Wilton could dis- 


them 
Swinton,” was Wilton’s first ques- Sie : i 
my positive . 


tinguish him in the dimness of the room he heard 
his voice. 

‘What school of gentlemen were you educated 
in, Mr. Peyton, that taught an interference in the 
domestic affairs of one almost a stranger to you, 
and a thrusting of your society on him in his own 
house? I am waiting your answer, sir!” 

Indeed he might have waited some minutes 
longer without this reminder, for Wilton was al- 
most deprived of a rejoinder by the suddenness of 
the attack. He recovered himself, however, in an 
instant, and said, in a firm, decided tone : 

“T was educated in a school of humanity, 
Colonel Swinton, that taught me always to pro- 
tect a defenceless and abused woman, to say no- 
thing of one whom I shall always esteem as a sis- 
ter, and interfere for as a brother should, even to 
the extent of incurring her husband's displea- 
sure.” . 

* Ah! and are you sure that your knight- 
try is acceptable to the lady?” he said, fairly 
hissing the words out. 
oY sure! She has shown it by sending 
for me, an@Yiow that I am here, by declaring that 






upon staying 


when I her to go back to the city, and 
when I je ill to resist her obstinacy. Nowshe 
shall hether she wishes to or not, until I 


can #ake: hor fromh-here myself.” 

«You are misté¥gn, Colonel Swinton, your wife 
is my sister, or chooses to consider herself as such, 
and Iam proud to bear the title of her brother. 
My house and my mother’s are open for her, true 
homes, where she can remain in safety, until such 
time as the law gives her release from you.” 

He was stunned by the coolness of the man with 
whom he had to deal, but recovering himself in a 


moment, he said : 
“The law! What stuff are you talking? The 
law! Is Mrs. Swinton about to act as any 


George 
shoemaker’s wife would do, and appeal to lawyers 
for aid against her husband? You talk like a 
child, Peyton ; Mrs. Swinton has no foundation on 
which to have an appeal to law.” 

** No foundation, Colonel Swinton, is murder nc 
foundation ?” 

“Murder! Pshaw! If I did not know you for 
a temperate man, Peyton, I would ask you now if 
you were drunk. I thought I would send for you 
as soon asI heard of your arrival, that I might 
warn you and your wife against encouraging this 
delusion of Mrs. Swinton’s that she has been at- 
tacked. The entire truth is that she has had an 
unpleasant dream, and struggling with it, I am 
told, has bruised herself badly.” 

“Colonel Swinton | look at me, and ask yourself 
whether I look like a child that can be deluded 
with such tales as these? If I had not already 
heard Mrs. Swinton’s story of this attempted mur- 
der, I would only have to look at her bruises to 
see that they were done by a human hand, and by 
no tender one at that.” 

“You are wrong, Peyton, and the less that is 
said about the matter the better.” 

“The less said about an attempt to murder your 
own wife, Colonel Swinton !” 

Swinton was quiet for a fewmoments, looking 
somewhat absently at Wilton, as though thinking, 
and then said: 

**Well! we will suppose this has been an at- 
tempt to murder Mrs. Swinton, how do you think 
her position is to bettered by an inquiry?” 

The question was a staggering one to Wilton, 
staggering from its very impudence. There be- 
fore him was a man who, but a few months mar- 
ried, was desirous of entering upon an argument 
to show that he possessed a right to murder, or 
have his wife murdered. To Wilton’s reasoning, 
this was the only view of the case. Swinton saw 
this look of horror and astonishment on Peyton's 
face, and followed it up by saying : 

“*T accord to you somewhat of the position you 
claim in Mrs, Swinton’s estimation, and am willing 
to submit for yours or her consideration, whether 
it is worth while to follow out any inquiry in a 
matter that can only end in our—I say our—dis- 
grace and entire separation, when, by foregoing 
that inquiry, everything reasonable that my wife 
demands shall be accorded ?” 

He ceased, looked earnestly at Peyton, and 
waited for his answer. 

“If you are appealing to me, Colonel Swinton, 
personally, to stay any action I may contemplate 
in the affair, the appeal is utterly uncalled for. I 
shall do nothing but at the request of Mrs. Swin- 
ton, and when she makes that request, I shall only 
move as she may command, without attempting 
to influence her in any way. My own belief is that 
it should be the subject of investigation, and in 
this opinion I must remain unless something is 
shown by which I may know that the real happi- 
ness of Mrs. Swinton is at stake by secking such 
inv ” 

** Will you not receive my assurance that it will 
be ruin to us both to follow the matter ?” 

“T ask no assurance for myself, nor do I arro- 
gate a right to demand any explanation of your 
meaning, but most assuredly some can be given 
to Mrs. Swinton ?” 

“There cannot,” he said, with a sudden burst 
of passion. ‘She is a fool to ask it, and you are 
a fool to encourage her in any such demand.” 

** Colonel Swinton, you forget yourself, and pre- 
sume upon your helpless state. This interview ie 


| Miller, who came hastily out of a room upon th 
| same floor as that of Colonel Swinton’s, and con- 
fronted him. 

“For Heaven’s sake, sir, do persuade Mrs. 
Swinton to take the colonel’s advice, and not press 
this terrible affair any farther. Do not let it bo- 
come public.” 

He shook off the hand that she had laid upon 
his arm, and looking the woman sternly in th:: 
face, answered : 

“There is something strange in your solicitude, 
Mrs. Miller. Your lady has been attacked mys- 
teriously in her bed at midnight, and an attempt 
made to murder her by a woman—understand me, 
by &@ woman—and you join Colonel Swinton in 
wishing to hush it, and ask me to become a party 
to this infamous request. I believe you have told 
me that there is no female in this house but your- 
self and the servant. “If it were this girl, you cer- 
tainly would net want to shield her, therefore I 
cannot see tlamt you are adding to your own repu- 
tation by seeking to smother an investigation. If 
there is anything to. confess, let it come at once, 
and let the guilty ones throw themselves on the 
mercy of Mrs. Swinton.” 

**Oh! gracious heavens! am I also to be sus- 
pected? » Has it-come to this, that I am to be ac- 
cused of an attetapt to murder Mrs. Swinton ?” 

*Do yow draw any distinction, Mrs. Miller, be- 
tween the murderer and the one who is accessory, 
either before or after the fact? If you do, be as. 
sured that upon that point the law will differ with 
you.” ; 

The woman stood aghast and dumb, lookinr 
him in the face until the last word was uttered, 
and he had turned away, and disappeared at the 
foot of the stairs, then she hurried with precipita- 
tion into Colonel Swinton’s room. 

Isabelle had sobbed herself into an uncasy, 
feverish doze, which continued for an hour aftey 
Wilton’s return, when she awoke suddenly, and 
with start, rising herself, looked him inquiringly 
in the face, with the single exclamation of : 

** Well ?” 

In as few words as possible, Wilton gave her an 
account of his interview with Swinton. When it 
was ended, she said : 

ae you declared to him that you would not 
adv ~ — an inquiry ? 

‘And that you would give me your aid in any 

I may see fit to take?” 

“Twill. But consider well, Isabelle, what you 
are about to do.” 

“*T have considered it well, and I am determined 
to have this mystery tnravelled—for mystery it’ 
is—of a deeper kind than I have any power to ex- 
~- If it is as Colonel Swinton says, something 

e investigation of which will result in ruin and 
disgrace, let the ruin come, it must equally come 
without. the elucidaticn ; but the disgrace cannot 
come to me, I have done ndthing to deserve it.” 

** And how do you propose to unravel it? I shall 
not advise, but if it can be done without an abso- 
lute public exposure, it will be better.” 

** Wilton, you know how I have been educated, 
without any knowledge of the world. I was taken 
from my quiet, happy life, and thrust suddenly 
out to think and act for myself. What I may do 
now possibly will not meet with your concurrence. 
but I have determined, and I will not be turned 
aside, and you have promised not to advise or in- 
fluence me. Now, I have read of men—detec- 
tives—who, having spent a lifetime in such busi- 
ness, are skilled beyond our comprehension in 
unravelling these mysteries. I shall send to New 
York for one of these, and tell him the story. He 
can do more than ourselves, :nd with its wnravel- 
ling we can then tell what shall be done. What I 
want of you is to recommend this man, if you 
do not know of one, I shall write to the chief of 
the police and explain my want.” 

Wilton sat silent and thought. It was certainly 
the only plan he could think of at that moment, 
even had he been inclined to offer one, and he 
could recommend a maz whom he believed would 
do, a quiet, unobtrusive person, who had “‘ worked 
up” # remarkable case for a friend of his only o 
few weeks before, in a manner that sounded more 
like romance and superhuman perception of hid- 
den things than reality. The matter was discu:- 
sed, a letter was written, a messenger obtained 
from a near-by farm, without. the interposition of 
Miller or the servant, and the next evening, just 
as the twilight was coming down over “Tho 
Place,” Mr. Darius Brobbett, professional detec- 
tive, a small, eel-like man, with a never-resting 
eye, walked up the garden path, and reported him- 
self to Peyton. 








Tue Prxe.—The boldness of the pike is very 

. Ibave seen one follow a bait within a 

footof the spot where I have been standing; and the 
head keeper of Richmond Park assured me that he was 
once washing his hand at the side of a boat in the great 
of that park, when a pike made a dart at it, and h 
just time to withdraw it. A gontleman now resid. 
at Weybridge, in Surrey, informed me that, walking 
of the river Wey, near that town, 
in a shallow creek. 
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ended until such time as you can account to me 

for the language you have just used. Mrs. Swin- 

ton must act as she pleases without my influence 

being used to dissuade her, and she shall have my 

= assistance in any steps she may see fit to 
e.” 

And without another word Peyton rose from his | 
seat and left the room, while Swinton, who had | 
raised himsclf almost on his knees in tho bed, | 
gazed after him with features livid with anger. 





On his way back to Isabelle, he was stopped by | 
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unmarried lady how 
To ask a lawyer if he ever toldalie. To 
has killed. To ask 
anything very wrong. 
ever cheated a ous- 
Ts ask a young lady whether she would like a 
name of any of his corres- 
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SHELLING PETERSBURG.—From a Sxerce By A. McCotium. 
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THE PIRATE FLORIDA. 


SrmvutTannousty with the arrival of the 
gratifying intelligence of the defeat and destruction of 
the pirate Alabama came the news that her consort, the 
Florida, is on our coast, running her course of piratical 
ruin, She seems to have struck across to the Chess- 
peake and at once began waylaying vessels. She is now 
commanded by Capt. Morris, and carries 130 men. She 
has two 120-pound rifle guns, two 12-pound howitzers, 
and a battery of six guns. 

On the 8th she captured and burned the barque Gol- 
conda, Capt. Winslow, on her way from Talcahuana, with 
1,800 barrels of oil; and soon after the barque Greenland, 
with coal for Pensacola; the Gen. Berry for Fortress 
Monroe, with hay; the Margaret Y. Davis; barque Berry; 
barque Selinda and schooner Howard. , 

On the 10th she captured the Electric Spark, a new 
steamer, of 850 tons burthen, built in Philadelphia, and 
a very fast boat. 

Capt. Graham of the Electric Spark thus describes the 
capture, which we represené in our illustration: 

“When within three miles of us she hoisted the British 
flag. We answered by running up the Stars and Stripes. 
She neared us rapidly, and, when within 1,200 yards, 
she hauled down the British flag, hoisted that of the 
rebel Confederacy, and fired a rifle shot across our bows. 
It did no damage, and we continued rapidly on our 
course, when she fire’ another shot, which crossed our 





THE PIRATE FLORIDA INTEROEPTING THE U. 5. MAIL STRAMER ELBOTRIO SPARK, FROM NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS, JULY 10.—FROM A SKETOH BY QUARTRBMASTEE 





THE PIRATE FLORIDA RURNING THE BARQUE 


stern. As we still held on, the Florida fired a third 
shot, which passed over us amidships, about midway 
between the smokestack and the mainmast. I then 
ordered the engine to be stopped and our colors low- 
ered. The Florida immediately sent aboard a boat's 
crew and an officer, who proved to be Lieut. Stone. He 
ordered me on board the Florida, with the ship’s a. 
I at once complied, and on reaching the deck of the 
 seatgeeny was asked by Capt. Morris where I sailed 

m and to what port I was bound? I answered from 
New York to New Orleans. He then asked for my pa- 
pers, which I handed to him. After looking them 


through he ordered me to return to my own ship, and 
r my p ers and crew to the British schooner 
Lane, which he boarded that day at noon. The 


Captain of the Lane at first refused to take us, as his 
vessel was loaded with fruit; but Capt. Morris finally 
struck a bargain with him, by which he finally 
to take us to New York for $720 in gold, which sum he 
received in $20 gold pieces. 

We give a view of the destruction of the Golconda by 
the pirate, and of the capture of the Electric Spark. 





THE SIECE OF PETERSBURG. 


Our readers will be able to study the siege 
of Petersburg in our illustrations this year, as they did 
that of Vicksburg last year. It is one of those cases 
where pictorial illustration has an advantage over mere 
verbal accounts. To say that Grant is pushing the siege 
Seems little, but when, as here we show, how far he 





GOLOONDA, OFF CAPE HENRY, JULY 8. 


has pushed it, the matter has a different look. In pre- 
vious sketches we saw the distant spires. Here we see 
the 34th New York battery (Roemer’s), and the 7th Maine 
(Twitchell’s) of Wilcox’s 3d division of Burnside’s 9th 
Army coi shelling the city itself as it stands in full 
sight, cad lem than three miles off. The rebel lines be- 
tween are gradually approached and forced back, and 
the city is hourly nearing its destined fall, as surely as 
the current of Erie that sets towards Niagara. 


HOOKER’S CAPTURE OF LOST 
MOUNTAIN, JUNE 14.] 


In the advance of Gen. Sherman, after the 
lucky cannonading of Pine mountain that cost the 
rebels a Lieutenant-General, McPherson crossed the 
Etowah, Palmer moved on Kenesaw and Howard on 
Pine mountain. To Hooker was assigned the assault 
on the difficult position at Lost mountain. 

On the 14th he pushed forward, with Gray in the 
advance, and soon came up with the enemy. Having 
driven the rebels from two hills, Geary being without 
support upon his right, was forced to halt. 

Butterfield and Williams having arrived, and formed 
in open fields on the right of Geary’s position, about 3 
Pp. M., Gen. Hooker ordered an advance of the corps. 
The lines moved forward, driving the enemy’s pickets 
rapidly before them, halting now and then a moment 

















to dislodge some of the more stubborn of the rebels 
who maintained their fire until almost under the feet of 
the advancing troops. Geary’s division was the first to 
encounter the enemy in strong force, with whom a 
sharp volley or two was exchanged, and they then fell 
back to their strongly entrenched lines, from which 
they opened a terrible fire. 

This was the commencement of the fierce struggle 
which lasted until after dark. The main line of 2d 
division had pushed to within 150 yards of the rebel 
works, ite skirmishers having driven those of the 
enemy within cover, and having advanced close to the 
works. Volley succeeded volley, and it was sometime 
after night had closed ere the contest abated to the 
ordinary brisk fire of the opposing lines of skirmishers. 
Butterfield, on the ht, met the enemy, but became 
but lightly engaged. Under the cover of darkness the 
enemy threw out a strong line of skirmishers, and the 
—s of the 15th opened with heavy firing, resulting 
in repelling an attempt of the rebels to break the picket 
lines of fe wy bd and 3d brigades. i 

The night not been spent in idleness by Geary’s 
troops, who, aided by Robinson’s brigade, of the Ist 
division, threw up lines of works, the front ones being 
advanced still more closely to the enemy. The right of 
the 2d division line being subject to an enfilading fire 
was swung to the reara short distance, but the main 
line of works was within 100 yards of that of the foe. 
Artillery was placed along the lines, and on the 16th 
took prominent part in the struggle, which continued 
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Waar is the principal difference between the 
—— cat? 






animals ‘, an agricultural as follows 
to the of the * Also enter for the 
eS ey me 
‘‘Tugry don’t make as good mirrors as they 
p— BY . —~ FEY and Sel csmntentan ine 
an } na a= — 
Trasafen bow hard irra Yaar Poops must grow oa 
“‘ Hard as it is,” replied the veteran , “% 
seems to be the only means yet discovered of enjoying 
long life." 
BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 
I saw him stand upon the brink 
mit - 1) » 
A stood he a 
Wit charmed ey and futd Drea, 
It might be that across his brain 
There fiashed the thought of death. 
I saw him toss his arms-on 
“ , madman,” loud I said ; 
He heeded not, bu! up— 





Went home and got to bed 


A sotprer who read his name in the list of 
deaths at an hospital wrote home that he didn’t be- 
lieve it. In fact he knew the statement was a lie as soon 
as he read it. 


*«T wisn,” said the slight and elegant Mrs. 
Fitzbob to her friend Mrs. Tigg, whose embonpoint was 
strikingly Sentoome, “I wish I had some of your fat, 
and you had some of my lean.” ‘ 

“T’L te you what is the origin of that wish,” ey os 
think too little 











the frir wit—* you much of me, and 
of yourself.” 

Spoonrr was arrested for drunkenness, and 
waxed indignant thereat. 





Spooner is loyal. 
“Now, I axes,”’ says he, “if it’s right to go and ar- 
fi Guv’ment. Every drop 
su) 


the war. 
TRtioks, “Tdon't lke gr : hates { 
reason A ; im 
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termilk, or pop soda. But I lickers for the 
un 
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the my co , and to set an example of 
loyally and virtuous recgnation to'the rising govere 










would return the racer. 

—_— answer your purpose just as well,” said 
Mr. Clay. 

John looked up at the horses carefully, and said : 

“ Well, Mr. Clay, they will answer my purpose just as 
well as Skedaddie, and I am disposed to accommodate 

ou.” 

Here Mr. Clay’s countenance brightened. 

“ As I am disposed to accommodate you, I will partly 
comply with your request.” 

Mr. Clay was puzzled. 

“I will partly comply with your request, I'll take 
these two horses, but I can’t give you the other.” 

Mr. Clay was complet.ly taken aback : but he was not 











allowed to get away that easy. The soldiers took the 
$600 from , anu he was compelled to leave tor home 
on foot, with pockets empty. 





There is a place in New Hampshire, they 
say, where they never have any old maids. When a 
irl reaches the age of 20, and is unmarried, the young 















ellows elub ether and draw lots for her. Those 
a ae ee pay @ bonus to the one who gets 
er. 

GOURAUD’S 





Italian Medicated Soap, 


It is well known—cures Tan, Freckles, Pimples 
5 Rheum, 






SUBTILE uproots 
foreheads or any part of the body, warranted, $1. 
Govravp’s Liry Whrrz for flushed red faces. 
Govumavup’s Liguip VecrTas_e Rover. 
Covravp’s Ham Dye and numerous toilet acces 
sories, found at the old established Depot of 
DR. FELIX GOURAUD, 


453 Broadway. 
Also ef Bares, 129 Washi Boston; Urmam, 
South Eighth Street, 









Street, 
elphia; Keyser, Pittsburg, 
CaLLenpenr, Philadelphia; H. D. Rozsmeon, Portland, 
and Druggists generally. 






*¢ Album Gems.” New, Gay 
and Fancy. The most desirable Cards ever published— 
including the French Dancing Girl; Venus 8 
with Love; Bedtime; Bombarding Charleston; Sinking 
the 290, ete., ete. Price only 8 cents each, or $1 for the 
ect of 15 choice cards. 

G. W. TOMLINSON, Publisher, 





















Cherokee Medicines. 


Every reader of this paper is requested to send their 
#1 Iressa to as for our 32 page pampdlilet, giving interest- 
in and valuable information to both sexos, male or fo- 
male. We send it in a sealed envelope, free. Address 

' DR. W. BR. MERWIN & CO., 
63 Liberty street, N. Y. 


“ Self Preservation!”—A New Medical 

\, containing Secrets relating to Single and Marricd 

, which no mar, young or old, should fail to know. 

Acdress JOLN OU, JENNISON, “ox 
vk 461-8 
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CHICEHEF® 





“ Sines my arrival in used the Pianos of Messrs. Chickoring Bons, sha I can 
Staten ea that which I have so often ssid before: The instruments are the pest T have sestiniee Oni 
and will compare with any I have ever known. 8, THALBERG.” 


Wareisviis, 66% Broadway, #. %, FH6 Washington MEBEL OR 
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Vinelaitt Bands. Po dit wanting Farins. 
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LANDIS, Vineland Post Cumberland cent od Jersey. ~~" - 


Rongxson, seamen yy of the Tribune : 
exlensr tracts, an almost level position and suitable condition pleasant 
Western prairies.” and 3 
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Solid Silver, $1 50. Solid Silver, $1 50, Soldier’s Charm, $1. 


BB. T. HAYWARD, 
208 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Principal Army, Navy, Campaign, Masonic and Society Badge 
Manufacturer of the United States. 


I have now ready the appropriate Badge adopted by every Corps in the Army. Also, Arti , Ow - 
neer, Naval and Pontonier Badges. I want an Agent in every Regiment in the ew and pg poset AY me 
in the service. 1 will send as sample, on the receipt of $1, together with my wholesale Dlustrated Circular to 
Agents, cither a Solid Silver Shield (pure coin) or the ist, 2d, 3d, 5th, 6th, 11th or 12th Army Corps Badge, with 
your Naine, Regiment and Co. Handsomely Engraved thereon; and for $1 50 I will send either the New Artillery 
or Battery Pin, Engineer, Pontonier, Cavalry, 9th, 10tb, 14th, 18th, 19th, 20th or 23d Army Corps Badge, En- 
graved as above. cers Badges and Badges of Every Description made to order. 


Seaside Summer Resort 


FAIRFIELD HOUSE, FAIRFIELD, CONN. This 
favorite and splendid Summer Resort was opened for 
visitors—eithor transient or permanent—on the Ist of 
May. The house is new and hand ly furnished. 
has all modern improvementse—is lighted with gas 
throughout. The Beach for Bathing is the finest on 
the Sound. There is good fishing and clegant drives. 
Parties making early arrangements for the season will 
be taken on favorable terms. 

000 P. D. CARRIQUE. 














Matrimony.—-Why eve 
marry. Why every woman should marry. All may 
marry to know. Read the Illustrated Marriage Guide 
and Medical Adviser, by WM. EARL, M. D., 200 s. 
biailed in sealed envelope on receipt of 25 cta. Address 
12 White Street, New York. 


man should 





The most “ Rich, Rare and Racy” Pa- 
per in the U. 8. is the “STAR SPANGLED BANNER,” 
published at Hinsdale, N. H., at only 25 cents a year, 
with a gift to every subscriber. Subscribe at once. 
Specimens forastamp. Address “STAR SPANGLED 
BANNER,” Hinscale, N. H. 460-3 





HOSTETTER’S 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


A POINT ON WHICH ALL PHYSICIANS AGREE.— 
Out of ten thousand ay de me you cannot find 
one who will not say timulants and Invigorants 
are absolutely necessary in medical practice. And yet 


Wonderfal!- Strange ! 


Full Instructions by which any person can master the 
art of Ventriloquism in a few hours and make a world 
offun. Sent by mail for 25 cents, or 6 for $1. Address 

M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ill. 

















in bygone years humane practitioners have hesitated | 
to administer them, b the fiendish ingenuity of | $200 per Month. Active and reliable 
wretches who make merchandise of humen infirmitics | Agents in the Army and everywhere else, in the most 


had so polluted and deteriorated them that the remedy 
was devmed as dangerous as the disease. This per- 
——_ is happily done away with. Physicians know, 
use the t analytical chemists of the age have 
demonstrated the that HOSTETTER’S CELL- 
BRATED STOMACH BITTERS are absolutely and en- 
tirely free from all icious elements. He.ce they 
have been introdu into the United States Army, and 
are accepted, whereon the tcs\inony of the wise, the 
intelligent and the philanthropic is rated at its just 
value, as the best protective against and cure for all 
diseases arising from impurity in the cir or other un- 
healthy climate influences that has ever becn tested by 
experience. In cases of Dyspepsia and Liver Com- 
t, we statc, without qualification or reservation, 
that the Bitters are as nearly intalliblo as anyihiny pro- 
pared by human skill can be. 
Sold by all Druggists and Family Grocers. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY 
HOSTETTER & SMITH, Prrrsevuno, Pa. 
New Yorx Orrice, 69 Cepan STREEY. 


lucrative business known. Honorable and no risk. 
Address or apply to 
457-67 T. & H. GAUGHAN, 116 Broadway, N. Y. 








| Preserves the Eyes, avoids bending. Wo basting. 


lio Machine complete without it. Prico $1 50, with 
directions, sent by mail. For sale for ali Machines, at 


the inventor's headquarters, WLLCOX & GIBBS’S Bew- 
York. 
D. BARNUM. 


iug Machine Ollice, 608 Lroadway, New 
451-5 
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S s 
The Groatest Thing of the Timcs- WHISKERS & MOUSTACHES. 
Send for one of E. J. Bourgeois & Co.’s Jewelry | DR. BRIGGS’S GOLDEN ODOR is tho powerfulest 
Catalogues, which contains the most extensive lisiof stimulant in the World. 
full set of Whiskers or Movwstacies in five weeks upon 
the smoothest face, without stain or injury to the skin. 
Great in- | Warranted, or money refunded. Also, hair on Bald 
| Heads in six wecks. Sont, postpaid, two packages for 
} $1. Testimonials of thouean i Addvees 
| PR. C. BILIGGS, Chicago, Il! 


Jewelry at lowcr prices than havo ever yet been offered 
to the American public. 
N. B.—Catalocues sent tree on application. 
ducemcnuts to Agente. 
L. J. BOURGEOIS & CO., 


Dealere in Jowelry 





Drawer 6308, 


th Second &t., Phila. ‘ 


459-62 239 Ne 


The Goldon Odor will force a | 


EPILEPSY OR FALLING SICKNESS. 
A Most Wonderful Discovery ! 





The medical profession havo been ba Med, with but few 

chance exceptions, in permanently curing Epilepsy, or 

sickness, and sufferers w: havo had no weii- 

hope of even tem: relict, had not a no. 

power in medical science discovered by the most 
research and lication of Prof. Lockrow. 

this discase successfully 


has 
during the first week of the 


of females to Epilepsy exis‘s to an 
The period at which it begins is, 10st 
; yettlere 


great mental or emotional 
be added causes which, act- 


he eminent Dr. Paromannp sanctions tho theory, tht 
Been i a distinct disease from apoplexy and palsy 
le to terminate in one of those Senta end 

pear ary maladies. This disease often results in 





the 

er psy. Its derangemcnt is 
the “‘Pandora’s Box” of the Human Sysicm, which 
must be expurgated to relieve the brain and the various 
delicate nervous tissues. 

The happy CHEMICAL COMBINATION of remedics which 
I employ to relieve the Liver of its accumulated burden 
of poisonous matter is the basis of success, and which 
combination is only known to myself. 

While on a professional tour in a © comparing 
notes with the most eminent in the pro: ion, it estab- 
lished the fact of the utility and bility of my spe- 
cific treatment in cases of Epilepsy. 

Below I submit the names of persons who have had a 

test of the efficacy of the medicines, and may be 
addressed by stamps, They are cases cured ! 
They are all bona fide free-will offerings from grateful 
patients, vouching for the efficacy of my remedi 


Testimonials of Cases Cured. 


Miss Apprz M. Wrxatow, of Kenosha, Wis., writes: 

“« We consider you have performed almost a miracle, 
in cur my sister. Our physician, in whom 
we had the utmost confidence, failed to give the least 
relief. Indeed, she grew worse, until we commenced 
the use of your medicines, when there seemed to be an 
immediate change. The spasms decreased from about 
sixteen or eighteen a day, until the fifteenth day, when 
she had only one and no return since. The fits, which 
occurred nearly every night, only returned twice afier 
commencing your treatment. Her health seems better 
than before she was taken sick. We feel quite conii- 
dent that it is dg ee we cure. 

“We wish all suffering humanity could know of 
you and be healed. We know of several cases in Mil- 
waukie and Janesville whom we would like much to 
s€% and give them verbal testimony.”’ 

“Mrs. L. H. Sweet of Kenosha, Wis., writes of her 
own case, and adds: “The daughter of J. H. Winslow, 
whom you have been treating for Epilepsy, is my sister. 
She has not had a fit or since she has been under 

treatment. We that you have rescued her 

m a fate worse than death, and are using every means 
to extend your practice.”’ 

Mz .WM. ARTELL, of Bar Delaware county, 
N. Y., writes: ‘Our daughter has taken your medicines 
as directed, and has not had a single fit since. Somo- 
times she bad ten a day. We consider you the mosi 
successful physician in treating this horrible disease.”’ 

JouN PemBERTON, No. 90 State street, Albany, N. Y., 2 
case of twenty-four years standing, says (under oati 
before the Mayor) that after taking the first dose the tits 
— and he has not had an indication of a spasm 


ce. 

The daughter of Mr. Isaac Freeman, of Deposit, Del. 
county, N. Y., wes cured. 

Mr. Moses Cannon, of Hazel Dell, Cumberland co., 
Ill, writes: “I believe your medicines are doing me 
good. Only one symptom has manifested itself since I 
Scosmenced the treatment.” 

Mrs. Many H of Middlebrook, Montgomery 
county, Md., writes: ‘I have given your medicines ac- 
oe to directions, and my daughter is improving 
rapidly.” 

i Rev. Cuas. Kewpatt, of Auburn, Mass., writes: 
“Mrs. J. Clark, of New-Worcester, Mass., sent to you 
for medicines for her brother, affected with Epilepsy. 
His spasms ceased almost, and, I think, entirely.’ 

Erastus Cuarman, of Ravenna, Portage county, Ohio, 
writes: ‘‘ The time has expired for the return of my fits, 
and I have escaped.” 

The daughter of Mr. A. E. Tuomas, of Stuyvesant 
Falls, Columbia county, N. Y., has not had one fit sinve 
taking my remedies. 

Sternen Coomss, of Rockville, Knox county, Me., 
writes: “I reocived the medicines you sent me for Mr. 
Atwood Telman. He says he never felt so well in his 
life.” 

Mr. Wm. Stnone, of North Manchester, Conn., writes: 
** There has been a decided change in the symptoms of 
my daughter.” 

Mr. Joun Pans, of Leechburg, Amstrong county, I’«.., 
writes: ‘‘1 have not had one attack or spasm since I 
commenced taking your medicines.”’ 

Mr. Syivesrer Smiru, of Centreville, Crawferd co., 
writes: “‘I have not had a fit since taking your moci- 
cines. Before, I had three or four attacks every night.’ 

A. O. Bex, Postmaster at Springport, Mich., wrii« 
“I can boar more fatigue than ever before in my life, 
and my nervcs were nover so strong.” 

A pamplilet givius my theory, with edditional testi- 
monials of persons who are living and healthy witnesacs 
of the almoct infallibility of my treatment, will be for- 
warded on application. 

Se Patients at a distance may be treated successful'y 
by forwarding an accurate history and statement of 
| their cases. I send remedies carefully prepared ar‘ 
adapted to moet the wants of each one. A person 
consultation is desirable, yet ia by no means necessary 
or indispensable to sucese—as I can do just as we!l as 
| if I were in daily communication with him. Address, 
| with etamps, DR. V. B. LOCKROW, 

No. 646 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Care of P. 0. Box No. 4952. 
Office houre—10 a. M, to 4 P. M., Satucduys cud Bun- 
days excepted. 
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J. HE. WINSLOW & CO. 


GOOD JEWELLERY AT 
LOW PRICES. 
100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, KINGS, 


GENTS’ PINS, SLEEVE BUT- 
TONS, STUDS, ETO., 


To be sold ONE DOLLAR 
value and nl tobe pad for wn you rn ohal'yna 
toge. Send 25 cents fora —_— ea 
7S yt ppt hyp ey 
containing full list and particulars, 
terme to Agents, which wo want in every Regiment and 


Town in the Country, 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
Bg ney ta Also, New Books and 
Sporting Articles. Send for Circular. 

000 PIERRE BIBON, 25 Ann 8t., N. ¥. 





The Confessions and Eixperience of 
an Invalid. 

Published for the bemefit and as a warning, and a 
caution to young men who suffer from Nervous De- 
bility, , etc.; supplying at the same 
time the means of sy Bik DL, 


himeelf, to great expense medi- 
by pemren ee single By inclosing a a 
may be had of the 


“MAvrADs, 


oy NATHANEEL 
Coun! 


Bedford, Ki 
Heq., Bedford, Kings 








[DISTILLED DEW. 


Beautifies the Complexion, removes Tan, Freckles und 
| and ren«lers the Skin White, Soft, Smooth 


and Olear. 
000 DEPOT, 718 BROADWAY. 





If you want to Bnow 


A little of eve oie Se Se am, 
a ee » ote,, read revised and enlarged 


MEDICAL COMMON SENSE. 


Piles, Liver 
and Philosophy of Digestion, Const — Ly 
aL. —, Cancer, sis, Diseascs o} 
‘ow to Recover the Sight and jf--2 aside 
The Curious Marriage Customs of the World, 
ents, Philosophy of Childmark- 
e Marricd, and a thousand things 
and le never written be- 
people, r qrodlvcen & curious ee Fy — 
ple, an = or every one. pages; 
ae a er 
applicants, or postage 
on receipt of $1 50. Address 
E. B. FOOTE, 1130 Broadway, N. Y. 





Do You Want Laxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force Log Ee to grow heavily in 
8'x weeks (upon the smoethest face) without stain or 


injury to the skim. Price oa 4 y mail, post free, 
to any address on na anaman, 10 
BR. G. @ 109 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 





Photograph Cards for Gentlemen.— 
— and Catalogues sent for 25 cents. Enclose an 
envelope with your own name and address, 

D. HEMMETTE, 68 Liberty 8t., N. ¥ 





Wanted everywhere good reliable 
Agents, for a pleasant, egitimate, lively et 
manent employment, and extra liberal inducements, 
Catalogue, with full particulars, sent oes on application, 

Address BENJ. ace Tre. —— z 
1 . Z 


°o Chambers 8t., N. 





Attention, Company! 


CLARK’S ONGUENT.—A Powerful Stimulant. Each 
pocket warranted to uce & full set of Whiskers or 
Noustaches in Six Weeks upon the smoothest face, 
y. .thout stain or injury to the skin. Any person using 
this Onguent and finding it not as represented (by in- 
forming me of the fact), can have their money returned 
to them at any time within three months from day of 
purchase. Price $1. Sent sealed and postpaid to any 
address on receipt of the money. Address 





A. C. CLARK, 
458-83 P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N. ¥. 
Beautiful Artificial Moustaches 50 cts. 


evi $1 each; five for $2. Whiskers $3. Send stamp 
for Circular, Address 
0. W. PHITA, Brook! yn, N. bail 


‘Deauty.—Hount’s White Liquid Snam- 
ql, aes by Madame Rachel Leverson, the cele- 
bra Parisian Ladies’ Enamelen It whitens the 
t} om yet giving it a soft, satin-like texture, 





and imparts a ess and transparency to the com- 
exion which is quite natural, without inj to the 
«mn. It is also warranted te remove Tan, ckles, 


Pimples, Sunburn, etc. Sent by mail, free from ob- 
servat on, on receipt of price, 50 cents. Address 

HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh &t., 
and 41 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 





“The West-Indian Hair Curler,” 


Warranted to curl the most straight and stiff hair on 
the first application, into short ringlets or waving 
massive curls. Sent to any address on receipt of $1. 
Address WAUD GILBERT LYON, 
Box 6251, New York P. P. O. 


Asthma Cured. 





= GUARANTEED IN TEN MINUTES, and a 

’ mt cure clfected by the us of “ UPH: M’'S 
I 1A CURE. Cuses of from ten tu twenty years 

lin cld | at once to its influence. Price $2. Sent 
tpaid to any address, by gs. Cc. U PHAM, 25 South- 


Li-hth street, "Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free, 


i61-4 


Wroker’s Stock of Unredeoemed Goods, 
sting of a variety of rich and valuable goods, such 
ld and Silver Watches, Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold 
s, Gold Jewelry of every description, Dress Goods, 
swia, Parasols, Scarfs, Silver end Silver-Plated Ware, 
*hotograph Albums, and a variety of other articles 
vained from 75 cents to $200 each, for sale at one dollar | 


a tr 


~ Y 


each article. For further particulars address 
: ANDREWS & CU., 
160-8 108 Budbury St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
j 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 


EFORN ITTORSE, 


FORN ITTORE 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


ORMIRLY H. P. DEGRAAPF), 


Wo. 87 BOWERY, NEW YTorR=z. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making it 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 
They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock consista 
in part, of 


ROSEWOOD, PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 
Mahogany and Walnut, Parlor and Chamber Furniture - 


am, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPF.:i@ MATTRESSES, a large stock; 
ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, froi.a $22 to $100. 


Tucker’s New Style 


Patent Spring Feed, 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition, All work gvoranteed as represented, 





Do not Fail to Get, on your way to 
the Boat or Car, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


LADY'S MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1864. 

Such an array yr — Fashion a was 

The Colored Steel Double Page 


of Fashions is unequalled. 


A FOUR-PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


etc. Cuffs, Skirts, Waists, Chfidren’s Dresses, 


FULL SIZED- PATTERN OF A JACKET 


FOR HOME WEAR. 


CONTENTS + 


The Doctor’s Wife.—By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
Cousin Dora. 

The Story of the Clown’s Daughter. 

Bracken Hollow. 

Red and White. 

The Two Fingers. 

The Pool under the Beeches. 

Circumstantial Evidence. 


With a selection of Fine Art Pictures, Social Sketches, 
Comic Hustrations, etc., etc. 





Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine 


Is the freshest, most racy and charming of the 
monthlies, and in point of illustration 
has never been approached. 


Buy a Wumber and be Convinced 
FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Strect, N. Y¥. 


7 Gray's} Patent Molded 
“%4 The only Collars 
~ ~~ yy F- Fy 
ee ect curve free from ang!cs or 
fw breaks. The turn-over style is 
'| THE ONLY COLLAR MADE 
i452. a tne os the patented space for 
“the cravat, rendering the sur- 
Aface next the neck perfectly 
smooth and free from thosc 

@ puckcrs which in all other turn- 
ai down collars so chafe and irri- 
Ss, tate the neck. EVERY COL- 
LAR is stamped ‘“ GRAY’S 
PATENT MOLDED COLLAR.” Sold by all retail ceal- 
ers in Men’s Furnishing Goods. The trade supplied by 


HATCH, JOMU"SON & CO., 
81 Devonshire Strect, Boston, 


J. 8. LOWREY & CO., 37 Warren St., N. ¥. 


VAN DEUSEN, BOEHMER & CO., 
627 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HODGES, BROS., 23 Hanover S&t., Baltimore. 
WALL, STEPHENS & CO., 
322 Pennsylvania Av., Washington. 
LEAVITT & BEVIS, cor. Fifth and Vine Sts., Cinn. 
J. VON BORRIBS & CO., 434 Main 8t., Louisville. 
A. FRANKENTHAL & BRO., No. 6 Main St., St. Louis. 
BRADFORD, BROS., Milwaukce. 
WEED, WITTERS & CO., 7 to 18 Tchoupitoulas St., N. O 
4560 














DURYEA’S MAIZEWA 
RECEIVED TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
(From Juries 3 and 4) at the 


INTERNATIGHAL EXHIDITION, 


LONDON, 1862; 

At the Great International Exhibition at 
Hamburg, July, 1863, Received the 
Highest Prize Medal for its Great 
Delicacy as an Article of Foc«t. 

Can be served up in an infinite variety of delicious 
dishes. Sold by all Grocers, with directions. SEND 
FOR A PAMPHLET, WITH 50 RECEI! TS, which will 
be furnished on applicstion by letter or otherwise to 

WM. DURKYEA, Agent, 166 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Dr. La Porte’s Life Dilixir. 
THE GREAT NERVINE AND REJUVENATING 





Remedy restores to manly vigor all who are § ~eO 
from Impaired Spinal Energy, Nervous Debit ete. 
arising from whatever cause. Price $2. Sent po vatpaid 
by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 Sovth-Eighth strect, Philadel- 
ghia, Pa. Circulars seut free. 461-4 


One and All!--Send 25 Cents for Bome- 
thing Useful, to J, D. FLOCK, Box 99, Paulina, N, J. 


Bent p ostpaid, 


EMPLOYMENT 
AT YOUR OWN HOMES. 


Thousands can realise $100 et No utensils re- 
uired except those found in ev ousehold; profits 
00 per cent.; demand sta) on Sows. It is the greatest 

discovery of the age. oe ag + sent on receipt 

of two stamps for return pos Address 
Cc. MUNRO BRO pa Blocker Bt., N. ¥. 





Agenc ‘blished in 2068. 
6 0} and prep: manuscripts a 
ee Af dnet thie lnboc wen one of kindness, and 
usly. But it became so burden- 
oad sorbed se much time, that a small eharge 
i. of a p a ge became necessary. 
not exceeding erally less, —. 
beth for a careful and eitical 
work in manasocript, and the offering of it, ptt 
to publishers. 

casigte tn tho aaa maamaen, giving tie semiaa aptnion 
© same manner, opinion 
con: them, an for their and 
publication, wh when wadaranding wo mabe te 
charges as as possible, since chief object is to 

aid and ved autho: a 
In all cases letters of advice oa be forwarded by 
while manuscripts are sent, prepaid, either 
through = Fos Otmoe or = legibly addressed, 

BENJAMIN, 6 West 46th at., N. Y. 





Cooley’s Cabinet Printing Office 
FOR =. pur AND 


Merchants, Bankers, Teachers, 
Amateurs, etc., etc., 


es And warranted to print in the 
bestmanner. Send for Circular. 


J. G. COOLEY, 
Spruce 8t., N. ¥ 


MATRIMONIAL FAVORS 


BRIDAL SETS, BRIDAL GARNITURES, BRIDES- 
MAIDS’ SETS, OSTRICH FEATHERS 
AND PARIS FLOWERS, 


At TUCKER'S, 759 Broadway. 


‘core 











=x. ww. BENICAaY, 


AT HIS WELL-KNOWN 


PHOTOCRAPH CALLERY, 
No. 2 New Chambers Street, 


Has now increased facilities to take Cartes de Visite, as 
well as other Photographs, in the best style. Notwith- 
standing the increase in price of different materials, the 
charges are the same and the quality tho best. 
Card Pictures $1 50 per doz.—8 for ¢1. 
Card Vignettes $3 per doz. 
Large Size Photographs, 2 for $1. 


All other Photographs up to life size colored in oil or 
water at the most reasonable prices. 





w&@ Particular attention given to Copying Cards or 
Ambrotypes into Large Photographs. The smallest or 
most defaced picture can be, by the aid of his experi- 
enced artists, copied into a handsome photograph. 
Every attention paid to visitors wishing to examine the 

specimens. 





HOWARD'S “IMPROVED” 
SWEAT PROOF 





Soldiers’ es Delts. 


Evory Soldier can have one sent to bim by return 
mil, tree of postage, by inclos'rg $2 or $2 60, according 
to the = y desired. Address 

HOWARD BELT CO., 436 Becadung, N. ¥. 


The @ Great Money-Making Article. 


Everybody needs it. Agents or Soldiers can make $10 
aday. S.umplo, with particulars, sent free by mail, for 
25 conts. Address 
000 E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 
$50 A MONTHI!—I want Agents at $69 a month, 
expens Ch An id, soll iny Lverlasting J'en- 





and 13 oth r articies, 15 Cir- 


“Joan ¥ EF. LORD, Biddelord, Me. 


“Ss irec. 


| 452-64 


Cc. &. Soa, MI. D., Baltimore, 6. yoars | 


sor of Female Therapeutics, Balety Cards Free. 


| Pr 
| 458-63 


Stereoscopic Views and Cartes de Visite. | 
¢ , ataiocme, | 


1,000 different kinds Sen 


VICTOR DELAI a 6 wu ; Bb N. Z. 


75,000 Watches, Chains, é&c. 


WoOoRTE $400,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to value, 
and not to be paid for until you know what you are to 
get. Send 20 cents fer a Certificate, which will infor: 
you what you can have for $1; and at the same tim 
our Circular con taining full lists of articles and par- 

io Agents, which we want in ever. 
6 coun’ 

Six Certificates can be ordered for $1; thirteen fo: 
$2; thirty-five for $5; and one hundred ytd $12. 

Address A. C. +. 
450-62 P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N. ¥ 





The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
American People, 


nd the melancholy decline of Childhood an‘ 
—_ ) same published — DR. STONE, Physician te the 

a ~ and Hygienic Institute. 

on the above subject, the cause of Nervous 

Debil , Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting of the 
Vital aids, the ous and hidden causes of Pal. 
pitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

S@-Fail not to send two red stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Ph: to the Troy Lung and Hygienic —y4 
. for Diseases of the Heart, Throat et.d 
Lungs, No, 96 Fifth Street, Troy, N. ¥. 449 ol 








et ee eee ot 


4, Everdeil's, 803 Broadway, cor. cor. Deane Be 
For Specimens by mail, send 2% eenta, 





“Psyc sychomancy.”—-5 "ow either sex may 
fascinate and gain love, confidence, affection ancl 
good will of amy person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental yy all ean possess, securing 
certain success in marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
= nme awry 4 1 with a lon ot to the unmaried of bot 


edition; over ar 100.990 x ig opie a y ge Th “os 
THE COMIC PAPER OF AMERICA 


Publishers, Philadelphia. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


BUDGET OF FUN, 
FOR AUCUST, 
zis NOW OvuT, 
CONTAINING THE GREAT CARTOONS or tue DAY. 


THE WAR OF THE GIANTS ; 


oR, ae 
THE PIGMIES oF HUROPH! 


THE TENDER-HEARTED BUTCHERS 
The Fair Girl of Washington. 





With numerous other hits at the times—besides SIX- 
TEEN PAGES of the finest Humorous Writings of the 
age, with Comic Romances, Poems, Western Stories, &c. 


Price only 10 Cents. 


$10 AGENTS $10 


And Dealers. Someth New. Union Burner for 
eg 2 7. g™ Indelible Poncil, Egyptiam Cement, 
yy x, and 20 more Novel and Usefu! 
y BS for Circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau St., N. Y. 








FRANK LESLIE'S — 


Unrivalled Publications 


Frank Leslie’s Lady's Magazine and 
GAZETTE OF FASHION, The best Family Magazine 
published. The reading “portion is the cream of con- 
temporary English literature. The L[lustrations are 
unsurpassed in number and execution. 

In FASHIONS it has no equal or competitor—no lady 
can dispense with it. Terins, $3 per annum. 








Frank Leslie’s Ten Cont Monthly,— 
the Ledger of the Magazines, full of brilliant stories and 
other Illustrated matier. §1perannum; 10 cts. a Ne, 


Prank Leslio’s Illustrirte Zcitung,—the 
only German Dustrated paper in the country. $$3 6@ 
per annum. 





Frank Leslie's Lady's Illustrated Al- 
MANAC, a very valuable and attractive work. Price 
26 conta. 


TR. RB. R-. R.—Rich Rare and Recy Reading. 
fora stamp. Address BANNER, Minsdale, N. i 





Free 











Royal Havana Lottery. 


i= per cent. 
urn:ehed I 


premium paid for prizes. Inf 
h a paid for Doubloon 


ne TAXLO? 
| No a6 Wau t, a. 


wrmation 
: and ai 
kinds i Gold 


¥. 









[Jury 30, 1864. 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
























Mervous Diseases and Physical Debili- 
. in both sexes—new 
and treatment in rts of the HOWARD 
ASSOCIATION—sent in Sop ge 
of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN HOUGHTON, 
Howard Association, No. 2 South Ninth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ts) 


wm. 











KNABE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF GOLD MEDAL 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 





sent on application. 
457-690 





Use of TF 
and 
449-610 


in all ite 
am 8 forms, Oured 
JAS. DAY & BON, New @aven, Conn. 


WHAT TO DO 
AND 
How To po iT 


Take an Agency for our Popular Books—buy at Whole- 
sale, sell at Retail, and save the profits. Full particulars 
sent on receipt of stamp, by 

FO 








459-620 889 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wantes.~ 080 per Benth guar- 
anteed. For Terms and Specimens address with stamp, 
4590-640 L. L. TODD & OO., New York. 





Pam 
HO. Is MEARS & 00... art West 


/ ~ * awe 


Carr. Winstow (who has just winged a rather fine bird)—“ That may be considered sportsmaniike 
conduct in Ing but we are not accustomed to such things in my country.’ 


> as 
s23) 


- 


SS 








$15 PER DAY $15 


GUARANTEED TO ALL AcewTs who sell our great New 
Size Stationery Prise 

BE MADE in mp bese by Smart 
invested than doubled. 


age. Each 
tities of fine Writing Ma- 


Package contains large 

terials, such as . Pencils, Pens, Pen 
Holders, Blotters, , Ladies’ Paris Fashion 
Plates, Designs for Needlework, Household 

Parlor Games, Keepsakes, Pocket Oslendars 








Dr. Boswell’s Vegetatie vey Preparation 
ase Seretak belt Maeare: — Se a 


be prepared by anyone nye, Cadarene 0 
NOW WE CAN LIVE IN COMFORT! 


The great annoyance of breaking chim- 
Pett a overcome, the et Piew 
on 4d t - ou hy 


facti now, fey inkod will not poy 4 = brass , oy 


, or 
any ordinary usage. They fit all the oil 
burners nowin use. Try the 
is certain. 





e Philadelphia, Penn. 


Wanted !—Age: Rv here!—From 
$3 to $15 per ny b a wre bea 








ions of Art. Sent on receipt of $1 
ps. OHAS. MANNY, No. 27 


street, New York. 








GROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM ELASTIO STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES |! 
Salesrooms, 495 Broadway, New York. 
0 ’ 


“dhe De tiedtc. 


N those cases of ecenty, retarded 
tod oti 


[son over 18 by sta remaiably nourlahing and 


Swamp Shrub 
poy gh yy the Beard, Moustache’ &rc. to 
® fine and voluminous testimo- 
nials.) The of this with a smal) sample 
box, will be se Bee OU Reet AE CL TelaED postage. 

Q HN BAWLINS, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 











BALLOU’S 


PATENTED 


FRENCH 
YOKE SHIRTS 


Warranted to FIT, 
and to be 


for the same QUAL- 
TITIES and MAKE 
than those of any 
other Shirt House 
in this city. 


Circular contain- 
drawings and 
ces sent free, 
For sale by all the principal dealers throughout 
the United States. 


BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, N. Y. 
° 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Highest. Premium 


nen mn on a | eS ee 











C LOCK STITCH, ~ 
aaGriamm Machines 





454-90 625 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOFE, 


500 Times, mailed to any address for 35 cts. 
Four of different wers for $1. Address 
0000 ¥. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


‘PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAICN MEDALS 


Of every description, now ready in Pin and Medal. 
Trade orders solicited and promptly filled at Factory 
prices. Wholesale 
CAMPAIGN MEDAL CO., 
°o 


436 Broadway, N. Y. 
call or send 30 cents roy Q 
ASRIZE 2 Album Gem Cards Fags Colon, 
26 cts. for Correct Likeness of LIEUT.-GEN. GRANT. 
ane NEW YORK AGENOY, 37 & 39 Nassau-s.t, N. ¥. 








n, Swiss and Haglish Watches 
pL ow Americas, | and quality of cases. Orders from 
e or pre bight on AS, or 30) | ~ apie faith- 
lished 
T. B. BYNNER, 1 175 Broadway, N.Y 





CREAT 
TRIUMPH! 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Nos. 71 and 73 Fourteenth &t., N. Y., 


Were awarded s First Prize Medal at the late 
Great International Exhibition, London. There were 
two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from all parts of the 
world entered for competition. 

The Special Correspondent of the N. Y. Times says: 

** Menars. Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 
emphatic, and stronger and more to the point than that 
of any European maker.”’ 0000 


GREAT CHANCE 
TO MAKE MONEY! 


ents can make $10 to $20 a day selling our cele- 
A PRIZE STATIONERY PACKETS. We have 





sented free to each Agent; Oe etetwe Wak tie 
obtain 100 Pac’ and a fine Silver Wa' 
SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. $10 invested will 
yield $60. Send for ary % Mailed free. 


. 8. HASKINS & CO., 
Prize Sun and ving Warehouse, 


[BRIDGEWATER PAINT| 


Ground in Oil in several drab shades for Villas, Cot 
tages, Roofs, etc., etc. 
o &. REYNOLDS, Agent, 74 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 




















The ‘only enamelled “‘Turn-over” Oollar made in 
metals. Send $1 for a “Purn-over,” or 75 cents for a 
“Choker,” to C. H. WELLING, 94 Pine Street, N. Y., 
and receive it by return mail. ° 


TRIUMPH OF MECHANISM. 








« White,” Finished, Tllo- 
sion and “Corded,” $ Perennial, 45 centa. 
Metallic, 50 cents. Suitable $1. Avoid “ 


Trade su 
EANERET, 


ae on an 
Hessen &, N. Y. 


‘ 


FREMONT 
CAMPAIGN MEDAL! 


' Send in your orders 
at once. 


TERMS: 


Single Medal. . 40 cts, 
Per Doz $3 00. 





Liberal terms to the Trade. Address 
J. W. EVERETT & CO., 111 Fulton &t., N. Y. = 
Box 6628. 





Shults’ t.—Warranted to pro- 


duce a full set of rs in Six Weeks or money re- 


ARMY 
WATCH 


ved turned Gold-Plated 
Engraved or Engine- 


Bize, 
lovements,”’ and Correct 
eeper, sent free, a “WIT 


Vuer 
An Elegant SILVER WATCH, same sa op toms, cage 

one, by mail, $7. Specially adapted to 

Address CHAS. P. NORTON & 00. 00, Importer, 


° Ann Street, N. Y¥. 





WARDS SHIRTS 
SENT EVERYWHERE 


| BY MAILorEXPRESS 


t for Shirts. 
and drawings of dimeneat wigloe of shixie and callers 
sent free everywhere. 


STEELCOLLARS 


meng A a) d comfort of linen, have been 
England for the I 


last two years in preference to 
any other collar, as they are readily cleaned in one 


minute with a ae. 
To Military Men and Travellers they are invaluable. 


Price 75 cents each; 5 pat by at to part of the 
Union on the receipt of ans and 


‘quunmnea 24 a RETAIL. 
Acznts WANTED in every Town in the Union. 


5S. W. H. WARD, 


No. 387 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES’ LETTER. 
FIvze ANATOMICAL ENGRAVINGS 
Has information never before published. Sent free, 


~ a sealed envelope, for 10 cents, 
Address Box 4652, New York Post Office. 

















BSportemen, Tourists, 
AND ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS, 


Powerful and Brilliant Double Glasses. 
Portability combined with 
= in Field, Marine, 
Opera and general 

ps of aly day and night double 
distinctly glasses, will show 
ee a ay to know 

6 miles. 


es, eee 


improve the sight, 
without the distreadng Fouit of frequent changes 


Foes 


ARMY BADGES, 
BY THE SINGLE ONE, 100 OR 1,000! 


FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, 
FOURTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
ARMY CORPS. 
Showing Each Division. 
Address 








Send for Circular. 
DROWNE & MOORE, 


Manufacturing Jewellers, 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 





A Secret Worth Knowing ——How to 
make the CELEBRATED WESTERN CIDER without 
apples or other fruit, in 12 hours. The Recipe sent 
everywhere for 25 cents. Address 

0000 . B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


- FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 





All articles for Soldiers at Washington, 
Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, Port 
Royal, and all other places, should be sent at half rates, 
HARNDEN’S No. 65 Broadway. — 





TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 
6 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Dealers in “Fire Arms,” “Cutlery,” “Sporting 
Articles,” “‘ Fancy Goods,”” Perfumery, Soap, Brushes, 
Meerschaum Pipes, etc., etc. 

Military and Naval - (aaccrme in every variety. 

A large assortment o: 

RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS, 


Constantly on hand. 4510 





NMoW READY. 
THE RECORD 


PARIS, pa maaan 


NEW YORK F/ ( FASHIONS, 


SPRING Bony 1964. 
WITH THE LARGEST COLORED PLATE 


Ever given in any Publication. 


Price 26 Cents. 
katie, Dressmakers, &c., can obtain this invaluable 








funded. Sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. Address 
458-700 CG. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. ¥- 








Bers 1 Record of any Nowsdealer. 


SAINT CATHERINE LIBRARY 
THE COLLEGE OF ST. CATHER! iN@ 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 













